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ABSTRACT 



This report examines the importance of learning communities 
within institutions of higher education. It identifies two important 
dimensions of learning communities: (1) primary membership, which 

differentiates based on the characteristic that group members hold in common; 
these include learning organizations, faculty learning communities, and 
student learning communities; and (2) primary form of interaction, which 
differentiates based on group members' methods of interaction, such as 
in-person physical interaction, virtual interaction, or uondirect interaction 
through correspondence. Four categories of student learning communities are 
identified: curricular learning communities, classroom learning communities, 
residential learning communities, and student -type learning communities. 
Benefits for students and faculty of effective learning communities are 
documented and include higher academic achievement, better retention rates, 
diminished faculty isolation, and increased curricular integration. 
Suggestions for maximizing learning in virtual communities include focusing 
on a common goal and organization that include preparation, planning, and 
reflection. (Contains approximately 225 references.) (DB) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Why Do We Need Learning Communities? 

Too often the concept of community within higher education 
is paid only lip service, and its potential goes unrealized, hut 
creative new approaches to learning communities are being 
de\ eloped that can greatly improve learning among college 
.students. Building communities of learners creates an envi- 
ronment that can potentially advance a whole society. 

The current interest in learning communities has its roots 
in earlier works. Boyer's principles ( 19cS~) of purposeful 
community, open community, just community, disciplined 
community, caring community, and celebrative community 
are important for understanding community in higher educa- 
tion. The introduction of “learning organizations" (Senge 
1990) created a new synergy throughout higher education, 
and “cross-curricular learning communities" stimulated a 
number of colleges and universities to create special learn- 
ing communities for students (Gabelnick et al. 1990). Only 
when a college or university is a true learning organization 
can it expect to create faculty learning communities and 
student learning communities that will result in positive 
outcomes. 

Higher education as a community must intentionally de- 
velop learning communities that promote and maximize learn- 
ing — applicable as much to distance learning as to on-site 
learning. The essence of higher education in both settings is 
to emphasize learning and collaboration, thereby stimulating 
learning for individuals and groups. 

What Types of Learning Communities 
Arc Important for Higher Education? 

Two dimensions of learning communities are important for 
higher education, PrUrnuy /^c^//;c)x7>//?differentiaies charac- 
teristics tile group members have in common; it includes 
learning organizations, faculty learning communities, and 
student learning communities. I'riuhiry form of interaction 
differentiates group members’ method of interaction, such as 
in-person physical interaction, virtual interaction, or n< indi- 
rect interaction through corresp< mdence. 

Colleges and universities need to consider four basic cate- 
gories of student learning communities: curricular learning 
communities, classroom learning communities, residential 
learning communities, and student-type learning communities. 
The categories can be meaningfully combined in various 
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ways. For example, any curricular learning community can 
include a group of students who are living and studying to- 
gether in the same residence hall. 

How Do Learning Communities Contribute to 
Learning Environments? 

Extensive documentary evidence suggests that effective learn- 
ing communities have important benefits for students and 
faculty. Benefits for students include higher academic 
achievement, better retention rates, greater satisfaction with 
college life, improved quality of thinking and communicating, 
a better understanding of self and others, and a greater ability 
to bridge the gap between the academic and social worlds. 
Faculty benefits include diminished isolation, a shared pur- 
pose and cooperation among faculty colleagues, increased 
curricular integration, a fresh approach to ones discipline, 
and increased satisfaction with their students' learning. 

How Can Learning in Virtual 
Communities Be Maximized? 

With faculty and students linked to the Internet, the stage is 
set for the formation of a multitude of virtual learning com- 
munities. and their use to improve student learning is ex- 
panding rapidly. Two principles of good practice for dev elop- 
ing such learning communities are to make sure they are 
student centered and focused on a common goal, and to 
design the communities to include preparation, planning, and 
reflection (Ttvuer and Belotc 199"). Other principles of good 
practice for electronic communities pertain to curriculum and 
instruction, institutional context and commitment to role and 
mission, faculty support, resources for learning, students and 
student services, and commitment to support, evaluation, and 
assessment (Johnstone and Krauth I99(>). Appropriate assess- 
ment is an important factor, but research and development in 
tin's area is still in its infancy (Powers and Mitchell 199"). 

What Important Questions Should Be Considered in 
Developing and Implementing College Student 
Learning Communities? 

Evidence suggests that most learning communities can lx* 
modified to have even greater positive effects on students 
and their learning. It also suggests that for learning commu- 
nities to be attractive to fautltv. ellec tive and appropriate 




incentives for faculty participation must he provided. The 

following questions and answers address anticipated prob- 
lems in establishing student learning communities: 

• What if faculty arc not interested in campus-based learn- 
ing communities? Assemble a small group of faculty and 
student affairs staff to determine feasibility for the cam- 
pus: enlist the support of top administrators. 

• What if lectures are the predominant teaching method 
and act ire learning is not emphasized? V.x pose faculty to 
research results for nonlecture pedagogy: provide sti- 
pends and grants for living active learning. 

• What if our campus does not scent to hate a shared cul- 
ture or a common /wz/pasv. 5 ' Diversity and the unexpected 
are a boon for true learning communities. 

• / hue do you get faculty inrolred in derelopiug student 
learning communities? Find faculty who are willing to 
adopt new methods and those who are known for inno- 
vation in the classroom. 

• I hue do ue decide which learning community model is 
best for us? Assemble a faculty learning community to 
discuss possibilities, pros, and cons. 

• I hue do ire plan for the development and implementation 
of learning communities? Develop a team of selected 
faculty and staff led by a supports c faculty member or 
head of academic affairs. 

• What if faculty and staff Inhere learning communities 
trill take too much time and energy? Stress that improved 
student learning clearly outweighs the costs. 

• Ihue can learning communities help high-risk students' 
Develop a relevant theme, conduct workshops for stu- 
dents. and provide special support. 

• What is the most common shortcoming related to the best 
use of student learning cctnnti unities? When an institution 
is not a true learning organization, it tends to hew to the 
traditional. 

• lV7.1t// are the basic guidelines for student learning com - 
tttit it it ies? Guidelines developed by a study group should 
be based on institutional mission and culture. 

• What courses are best for student learning communities' 
They work for classes ol up to in to 2S students. Learning 
communities should invobe intentional, scheduled aui\- 
itv outside the classroom. 
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• What is an appropriate /ere/ of faculty involvement ? 
Faculty should receive information about learning com- 
munities and their specific goals and should meet periodi- 
cally to determine the best way to relate course content 
and make learning more meaningful. 

• Where are the hard data supporting the value of student 
/earning communities* Longitudinal studies about persis- 
tence. learning outcomes, satisfaction, and other out- 
comes are the best source of data. 

• / loir should ire publicize /earning communities ? Attractive 
brochures, word of mouth from satisfied students, the 
institution's Web page, and press releases can get the 
word out. 

• What are the keys for maximizing the impact of residential 
learning communities . and trhai impact trill they bare on 
the present residence hall systems Residential learning com- 
munities should be structured around common educa- 
tional themes; they are particularly important for first-year 
students. The introduction of a different system, however, 
w ill require major efforts from residence hall staff. 
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FOREWORD 



I Learning communities are one of the most commonly dis- 

cussed concepts in higher education today. Studies on collalv 
oralive learning, community service learning, retention strate- 
gies, success for first-generation college students, women in 
science programs, enhancements for distance learning, first- 
year seminars, and redefining faculty roles and rewards all 
include some reference to learning communities. Hut al- 
though they are mentioned constantly, learning communities 
are not well understood or defined, and the term has differ- 
ent meanings for different people. 

A review of the HR1C literature base in 199™ identified three 
distinct ways that the term “learning community" is being 
used. PiiM, and most commonly, learning community refers to 
a curricular approach that links or clusters classes around an 
interdisciplinary theme and enrolls a common cohort of stu- 
dents. Second, in technology circles, learning community re- 
fers to a way to link students and faculty through the Internet. 
Third, in international circles, learning community describes 
linking people from different countries. Other definitions and 
uses exist as well. One of the valuable contributions of The 
Powerful Potential of Learning Communities: Improving Edu- 
cation for the Future, by Oscar T. kenning and Larry 11. F.b- 
bers. is to provide an umbrella definition of and a framework 
.for understanding learning communities. 

Learning communities can be philosophically related to 
Dewcyan principles- — that education is most successful as a 
social process and is deeply rooted in our understanding ol 
community and democracy. As we understand learning com- 
munities today, they evok ed out of cooperative and collabo- 
rative learning movements that emphasized social interaction 
and active learning. Learning communities were almost al- 
ways discussed in relation to the classroom. But what was 
once a pedagogic al tool is now being used to transform all 
sorts of campus features, including classrooms, retention 
programs, distance learning, residential environments, and 
many other structures. 

Win should anyone care about learning communities? 
Does this interest harken back to the experience in an Ivv 
League school or a small liberal arts college? Is a learning 
community really an alternative pedagogical tool that lias 
become the panacea for all of higher education s woes*' \o. 
Learning communities pro\ ide a more specific but extremek 
valuable' benefit What we know from the research on teacli- 
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ing and learning is that learning communities use the best 
principles of student development. Iflearning communities 
also help to address other problems, such as diversity and 
the disintegrating sense of community on campus, so much 
the better. Hut be wary of those w ho see them as a panacea: 
learning communities alone will most likely not be the solu- 
tion to these very complex problems. 

kenning, special assistant to the president of Hacone Col- 



lege and adjunct professor of higher education at Iowa State 
I'niversity. and F.bbers. professor of higher education and 
associate dean of the College of Kducation at Iowa State, pro- 
vide a persuasive argument for the need for learning commu- 
nities. citing such examples as Finest Hover's call for commu- 
nity on college campuses and Peter Senge's concept of the 
learning organization. Their definition of learning communi- 
ties helps to clarify the various wavs the term is being used. 
They break the term into four categories — learning organiza- 
tions. faculty learning communities, student learning commu- 
nities. and virtual learning communities. 

The authors describe in detail the various types of student 
learning communities the most prevalent form. Research on 
the benefits of learning communities suggests significant out- 
comes lor students: higher academic achievement, increased 
retention, improved thinking and communication. greater un- 
derstanding of sell and others, and increased social effective- 
ness. They also describe the benefits to faculty — the breaking 
clown of barriers that contribute to isolation, an increased 
sense of shared purpose, and greater curricular integration. 

Finally, the authors provide a detailed map for individuals 
interested in creating learning communities. Thev gather princi- 
ples from the literature on implementing learning organizations 
and (ai collaborative learning, and illuminate the principles 
with a case study lmm Iowa State I'niversity. They describe 
conditions that they found hinder implementation of learning 
communities, including the lack of shared values, resistance to 
tlie values of collaboration, lecturing as the predominant peda- 
gogy. and lack of interest, time, and energy on the pan ol 
faculty. And they enumerate other conditions that assist in a 
smooth introduction to learning communities- having data 
available* on the* benefits ol learning communities, developing 
a careful implementation plan that balances the* involvement of 
l.u uhv, developing basic guidelines and criteria, and choosing 
c lear m« dels and c< niimunkuling the nu dels elks, tivelv . 





The Powerful Potential of Learning ConununitieshuWA^ 
on earlier ASHK-KRIC publications that illustrate the benefits 
ot collaboration and community in learning: Creating 
Learning Centered (dassroonis ( Stage et al.). Academic 
CuntruivKY (Johnson. Johnson, and Smith), The Virtual 
Campus i\\iu Du sen). Taking Teaching Seriously i Paulsen 
and Feldman), Enhancing Student Learning (Love and 
Love). Coflahoratire Peer Renew (Keig and Waggoner). 
Faculty Collaboration (Austin and Baldwin), and Coopera tire 
Learning (Johnson. Johnson, and Smith). This collective 
body of knowledge is critical for faculty and administrators 
who are (.lev eloping a framework for transforming institu- 
tions. W hether you are a faculty member considering the 
integration of learning communities into the classroom, an 
administrator contemplating integration in a department or 
school, or an academic leader focusing on institutional 
changes. The Poteerful Potential of Learning Communities 
offers helpful theoretical insights and piactical advice for 
moving your campus toward learning communities to in- 
crease learning for all students. 

Adrianna J. Kezar 

Series Fditor. 

Assistant Professor of Higher Kducation. and 
Director. KKIC Clearinghouse on Higher F'ducation 
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LEARNING COMMUNITIES: 

What Are They And Why Do We Need Them? 



Two are better them one. because they ban* a good re- 
ward for their toil. For if they fall, one will lift up /the 
other!; hut uve to him who is alone when befalls and has 
not another to lift him up. Again. if tiro lie together . ; they 
/beef)/ warm: but how can one I beep! warm alone' Anil 
though tone! might prerail against one who is alone . two 
ii'ill withstand him. A threefold cord is not quickly hroben 

— lweles. i: 9-1 1. KS\‘ 

— (cited in Johnson. Johnson, and Smith 1991b) 

This biblical passage reminds readers that community, where 
people join in small groups to discuss, explore, and learn to- 
gether. has existed for centuries as a central concept oflearn- 
ing. 'The Talmud clearly states that to learn, one must ha\e a 
learning partner* (Johnson. Johnson, and Smith 1991b. p. \). 
and noteworthy proponents of learning through community 
have existed for centuries: Quintilian in the first century. Lan- 
caster and Bell in the lfith century. Comenius and the Com- 
mon School Movement in the Pth century. Parker in the 
19th century, and Dewey in the early 20th century. And a 
creative new intentional approach to learning communities 
can greatly improve learning for college students as we enter 
the 2 1 st century. 

The Need for Learning Communities 

Kven at small liberal ails colleges, the predominant method 
of teaching is still lecturing (Pascarella and Teren/.ini 1991 ). 

The focus remains on teaching rather than learning, which 
has an adverse effect on the amount and quality of inten- 
tional student learning. Moreover, "teaching is hardly ever 
assessed in terms of . . . student learning and development" 

(Astin 199^b. p. til ). Two primary challenges in higher edu- 
cation today are to meet the public’s demand for maximizing 
students' learning, and to be more accountable for what stu- 
dents learn. Everyone seems to agree — students, parents, cm 
plovers, politicians among them — that undergraduate educa- 
tion in this country must improve dramatically. 

In response to these pressures, regional accreditation 
agencies mandated the creation of institutional assessment 
plans to document and provide guidance for improving sin 
dents* learning. But college and university {acuity and admin- 
istrators must develop a whole new paradigm for teaching 
and learning to maximize learning lot their undergraduate 
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students and to address the concerns of accreditation agen- 
cies. The availability of the Internet and new. user-friendly 
technologies* resulting in a broad new array of distance learn- 
ing programs across the country have introduced additional 
complexities that are of concern to the accreditation agencies 
and others. How can adequate student support services be 
ensured in remote locations? How does one ensure effective 
student-student and student-faculty virtual interaction? 

Except in a few residential liberal arts colleges, “in post- 
modern society we have become so alienated and isolated 
from each other that we have had to artificially re-create the 
guise of learning communities*" (Wblfson 1995. p. 25). Stu- 
dents today are so busy with outside jobs, family care, and 
other activities that it is difficult for learning communities — 
which are necessary for the best learning — to form sponta- 
neously. And because of the compart menta I i/.at ion and de- 
partmentalization of collegiate life today (Masierson 1998). 
students often experience learning in an isolated, fragmented 
manner that also prevents needed learning communities from 
forming without outside assistance. 

fraternities and sororities could and should become the epit- 
ome of effective learning communities that promote students’ 
learning. These entities have generally been just the opposite, 
however, because of their primary concern with socializing 
rather than learning and the alcohol abuse that often accompa- 
nies the socializing (Whipple 1998). Becoming effective “learn- 
ing communities" could provide fraternities and sororities with 
an opportunity to develop a new. positive reputation empha- 
sizing the maximization of learning for college students. 

Although community colleges focus on teaching, their 
student retention rates are extremely low (Astin 1995a. 

1995b: Pascarella and Teren/ini 1991). Traditional students 
desiring bachelor’s degree's, for example, drop out “at much 
higher rates than . . . expected [based on! abilities, aspira- 
tions. and family backgrounds” (Astin 1995b. p. tl~). 

And as for research universities, they are “so complex, so 
multifaceted, and often so fragmented that, short of a major 
crisis, they can rarely focus their attention on a single agenda. 
. . . The state of undergraduate education at research univer- 
sities is sikIi a crisis, an issue of such magnitude and \olatil- 
ity, that unixersities must gahani/c themselves to respond" 

( Boyer Commission 1998, p. .5"). The commission's report 
includes several recommendations. 



1. Make research-based learning the standard: 

2. Construct an inquiry-based first year: 

3. Build on the freshman foundation: 

t. Remove harriers to interdisciplinary education: 

3. Link communication skills and coursework: 
h. I’se information technology creatively: 

Culminate with a capstone experience: 
tS. Educate graduate students as apprentice teachers: 

9. Change faculty reward systems: and 
10. Cultivate a sense of community. 

Although targeted at research universities. these It) rec- 
ommendations are equally valid at colleges specializing in 
undergraduate education, both large and small. With regard 
to recommendation number 10: 

Research nniveisities should foster a community of 
leameis. Large miireisities must find ways to create a 
sense of place and to help students derelop small commu- 
nities within the larger whole. . . . ihc campus must he a 
puiposeful place of learning in which every student feels 
special connections A as/ shared rituals play a poiverful 
role in creating the larger univeisity community in 
which smaller peisonalized communities of learners can 
coalesce. . . . Commuters and residential students alike 
need to know that they are needed and valued memheis 
of the ccmimuuityi Boyer Commission 199S. pp. 3-1—33). 

This report sons out the concept of community in this quo- 
tation and prov ides specific suggestions for creating special, 
puiposeful learning communities that have the power to trans- 
form postsecondary education at all kinds of institutions by 
effectively promoting and optimizing students' learning. It also 
addresses all 10 of the commission’s recommendations for re- 
inventing undergraduate education. And while this report is 
targeted specifically to college and university faculty, staff, and 
administrators, and to local, stale, and federal policy makers 
and planners, it also has important implications for elementary 
and secondary education. 

“Community" as the Central Concept 

'Community": It's everywhere! In thousands of geographical 
locations throughout the 1 land, people gather in small, me- 




clium. and large groups (or dispersed associations) lor some 
common purpose. Wo refer to towns, cities, counties, stales, 
national regions, nations, continents, global regions, and the 
world — and their governing or other assoeiational units — as 
"communities,” So are any purposeful groups of people within 
and across these entities, including professional disciplinary 
associations, labor or trade unions, membership clubs, reli- 
gious denominations, church parishes or congregations, syna- 
gogues. mosques, the audience of a particular television or 
radio network, station, or program, and Internet interchange 
networks. The list could go on and on. 

People everywhere seem concerned about community 
development. A comprehensive database search at any ma- 
jor university library will reveal thousands of resources for 
"community development." Communities are multidimen- 
sional and amazingly diverse in size, composition, and other 
characteristics (Bellah. Madsen. Sullivan. Sw idler, and Tipton 
I ( /SS; Peck 198": Sullivan 1 99 r: R.L Warren and Lyon BASS). 
“The I’niled States is a nation ol joiners. . . . Implicit in this 
penchant for ‘getting involved' is the peculiarly American 
notion of the relationship between self and society. Individ- 
uals are expected to get involved — to choose for themselves 
to join social groups” (Bellah el al. 19HS. p. 16"). 

The third college edition of Webster's Xcir W orld Diet inn - 
ary indicates that "common” and “fellowship” are root words 
for "community." Members of a community have something 
in common that ties them together for “companionship.” 
friendly association.” or “a mutual sharing . . . of experience, 
activity. |or| interest." “In its richest sense, the word denotes 
something shared in common with others: common language, 
common ownership, common relationship, or common ideas. 
Of the many forms of the word common.' the concept of 
community is easily the most dynamic" (McHwan 1993. p. -t). 

Although it is shared history and interaction or interplay 
among group members that bond them into a true community 
(Moss 1996). different observers have different v iews of w hat 
other specific primary components make a true, positive, 
healthy community that enables optimum learning to occur. 

A community is a place where individuals communicate 
honestly with each other,” where their “relationships go 
deeper than tlvir masks of composure.” and where "open- 
ness to risk, an acceptance of human vulnerability, and the 
ability to live through community" exist (Peck 19K", p. Wn. 



True communily involves inclusiveness. eommitmem. con- 
sensus that allows differences to he acknowledged and pro- 
cessed, contemplation, vulnerability, and "graceful fighting.’* 
where conflict is not avoided, minimized, or disregarded. 

Generic characteristics of a community involve shared \ al- 
lies. caring for one another, and appreciation of cooperation 
(Gardner 1990; Kouzes and Posner 198"). Communities are 
where individuals "discover unity, learning, and leadership” 

(Bennis 1993); they comprise individuals "who have come 
together and are committed to celebrating together, mourning 
together, and risking together” (Sullivan 199-4, p. 15). 

Members of a tine, ideal community have enough confi- 
dence in themselves and other members of the community 
that surprise and the unexpected are welcomed and celebrated 
(W heatley 199-0. "I would he excited to encounter people 
delighted by surprises instead of the ones I now meet who are 
scared to death of them. Were we to become truly good scien- 
tists of our craft, we would seek out surprises, relishing the 
unpredictable when it decided to reveal itself* (pp. 1 -i 2— t3k 

This description also implies trust. Community is not nec- 
essarily a static concept, and “as education and the world 
become more technology driven, the definition of commu- 
nity will change” (Wolfson 1995. p. 26). Frequently these 
days, w riters and observers refer to the "global village*' — or 
e\en an iniergalaetic community for the future, as did the 
writers of “Star 'Trek.** 

The Increased Focus on Community in 
Higher Education 

The landmark report of more than a decade ago. tnrohv- 
ment in Learning, relates the American penchant for social 
involvement and interaction to one of its central recommen- 
dations. a call for colleges to focus on the involvement of 
students (Study Group 198 i) Students’ active engagement in 
learning processes enhances learning and leads to two fun- 
damental principles: 

/ . The amount of student learning and personal derehip 
merit associated with any educational program is di- 
rectly proportional to the quality and quantity of student 
inrufrement in that program 

J. The effect r I'cncss of any educational policy or practice is 
directly related to the capacity of that policy or practice to 
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increase student inrolrement in learning (Study Group 
19K-I. p. 19). 
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Moreover, such involvement leads to an important sense of 
community that facilitates learning and retention. 

Over the past few years, higher education has been taken 
by storm with the word ‘community” and its variations, im- 
plications, and meanings. Broadly defined, ‘‘community." par- 
ticularly "learning community." is not a new concept. Karly 
accounts of undergraduate education focus on the value of 
learning within a community. Theorists like John Dewey and 
Alexander Meiklejohn were the forerunners of an idea whose 
time has arrived. 

In 198“*. the Carnegie Foundation lamented the loss of 
community and common purpose in higher education. Such 
expressions ol concern, and the return to a focus on under- 
graduate education in the mid- to late 1980s. may have fu- 
eled our return to the community movement in our institu- 
tions of higher education. 

Ihere tens widespread recognition that a larger more 
integrated vision of community in higher education teas 
required. This new vision should focus not on the length 
of time students spent on campus, hut on the quality of 
the encounter. . . . // irouUI relate not only to social actii- 
ities. hut also to the classroom i \. I.evine IW. p. 32b). 

Boyer ( 19JT) and his colleagues at the Carnegie Founda- 
tion found that 9~ percent of college presidents felt the devel- 
opment of community was "very important" to the future of 
their campuses. The final report's six principles have served 
as a guide to our understanding of community in higher edu- 
cation (Boyer 1990. pp. ~-8: A. Levine 1993. p. 32"): 

• By a purposeful community, uv mean a place n 'here fac- 
ulty and students share academic goals and teorh together 
to strengthen teaching and learning on campus. 

• By an open community, uv mean a place where freedom 
if expression is uncompromisingly defended and where 

i in/ity is powerfully affirmed 

• By a just lommumtv. went ean a place u here the srtt red- 
ness of each peison is honored ttnd where dnvrsity is ag 
gressirelv pursued 





• By a disciplined community, we mean a place irberc indi - 
riduals accept their obligations to the group and irell- 
defuied governance procedures guide behavior for the 
common good. 

• By a caring community, ire mean a place where the uv/l - 
being of each member is sensitively supported and where 
sen ice to others is encouraged. 

• By a celebrative community, ire mean a place where the 
heritage of the institution is remembered and where rituals 
affirming both tradition and change are widely shared. 

If we subscribe to the concept of community and individ- 
ual ascendancy cycles <A. Le\ine 1980. 1993: A. Levine and 
Cureton 1998), then we are in the midst of a movement 
toward the community ascendancy cycle. We may. however, 
currently be in a period of discontinuity because of the rapid 
nature of change today (A. Levine and Cureton 1998). The 
current time is only the second time in history that such 
societal discontinuity has occurred: 

There are rare times in the history of a society in which 
rapid and profound change oca ns. The change is so 
broad and so deep that routine and ordinaiy cycles of 
readjustment cease, 'there is a shaip break between the 
old and the new. It is a time of discontinuity. In the history 
of this country, there hare been two such break points. 

The first was the Industrial Revolution. which began 
in earnest in the fust decades of the l ( )th century. . . 

The second break point or time of discontinuity is oc- 
curring noiri A. Levine and Cureton 1998. pp. 1S1-S2). 

It is true not only on the pan ol students, but also on the 
part of colleges anti universities. 

Learning Communities in Higher Education 

Many obser\ers see community in higher education as an 
end as much as a means to an end. in the same win as the 
furniture of the mind" emphasized in the Yale Report of 
1812. Community as a means is not unimportant, however, 
as indicated by boxer's inclusion of "purposeful community” 
at the head ol his list of six principles for understanding 
communilx in higher education. The foc us of this report is 
siiiitlx on communitx as an intentional means to a /unlit u 
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far end. which end is to maximize learning of groups and 
individuals within those groups. By “learning community," 
we mean an intentionally developed community that will 
promote and maximize learning. For learning communities 
to lx* effective, they must emphasize active, focused invohe- 
ment in learning and collaboration that stimulates and pro- 
motes the group's and group members' learning. 

The leaders of the decade-old movement in this country 
involv ing learning communities for college students (referred 
to as “cross-curricular learning communities" in the next sec- 
tion) claim the term “learning community " should be limited 
to their particular models of organizing and working w ith 
undergraduate student groups to maximize learning. Common 
use of the term today is broader, however: “On the college 
campus today, the term learning community describes the 
environment that many institutions seek to create for their 
students, faculty, and staff' (Whipple and Sullivan 199X. p. X). 

Learning organizations have also been called learning com- 
munities (S. Ryan 199 0. Moreover, the guru of the “learning 
organizations movement" used the term "learning community" 
in referring to those entities (see Kofman and Senge 1993. p. 
3). as have more recent experts in this area (see Angelo 199". 
p. 3>- W ith regard to college students, the term “learning com- 
munities" in the past has been used to refer to collaborative 
cooperative study groups (see Bouton and Garth 19X3. p. t). 
Finally, various recent works in the elementary secondary 
education literature hav e used the term “learning communi- 
ties" to refer to learning organizations as well as to various 
kinds of intentional student, faculty, and student faculty 
groups to promote learning (see Baker and Moss 1990: K. 
Brown 1 99""; Cockrell 199b: Cusack 1993; Fclncr 199"; Fine- 
man 1990; Gibbs 199 1 ; Gutierrez and Stone 199”; Khler and 
Vogel 1990; Krovct/ 1993; Lenski 1990: Liclvrman 1990; Lin 
1993; Logan 199 * 93; O'Neil 1993: Frau at 1990; Ravil/ 199": 
Rutledge 1990: Seuiles 199”: Shields 1990; Speck 1990: Trim- 
ble 1990; Weissglass 199b). 

An examination of these various entities reveals th.it they 
have much in common that revolves around rhe concept of 
developing community to maximize learning. The totulusion 
therefore is that “learning communities" is legitimately the 
most appropriate generic umbrella term under vv hie h the 
more spei ilk entities t an be categorized. Although Boyers 
six prinupies for understanding community in higher educa- 




lion may seem to haw more implications for student life out- 
side the classroom than in the classroom, they serve as a pri- 
mary impetus for the emergence of “learning communities." 

The term “learning community" is rooted in the traditions 
of the colonial colleges: “The first colleges in America were 
places that deliberately sought to create a community of 
scholars with common values. In those days, the locus on 
community and the moral character of students was as im- 
portant a part of the college years as academic work" (Cove 
199“\ p. 2S). Learning communities are also rooted in the 
ancient Cheek ancestor of l \S. higher education. "From the 
early lyeeums. to Fmerson's circle of friends.* to my recent 
graduate seminar, education has always possessed special 
communities of learners for whom shared experience lias 
special meaning" (McF.wan 1993, p. -t). 

The heritage of learning communities for students (see 
(iabelnick, MacGregor. Matthews, and Smith 1990) can be 
traced to experimental undergraduate colleges (Meiklejohn 
1932; Tussman 1969). (experimental colleges, such as F.ckerd 
College in Florida, those at the I'niversitx of Wisconsin at 
Madison and at Green Bay. those at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley and at Santa Cruz, (evergreen State College 
in Washington, and Xew College at the University of Ala- 
bama. which became popular in the 1960s. used the concept 
of learning communities. So did the residential colleges mod- 
eled after the residential colleges at 1 larvard and Yale, w hich 
were in turn modeled after the residential colleges at Oxford 
and Cambridge (M. Ryan 1992). and the innovative residence 
hall programming to facilitate out-of-class learning that be- 
came popular during the 1960s. 

It has been only since the late 1980s, howexer. that use of 
the term "learning communities" became prominent. Since 
that time, learning communities designed for both in-class and 
out-of-class student -student and student-faculty interaction 
began to evolve as a broad educational movement at the col- 
lege level that came to be referred to as "the learning commu- 
nity increment in higher education." This national movement 
was spurred into being by. among other things, rhc Washing- 
ton ('.enter for Improving the Quality of l tulergraduare 
Kdueation. which through Ford I nundation and other funding 
supported the development of learning communities through- 
out the state of Washington, the publication of a Jossoy-Bass 
Xew Directions source book on learning communities 
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(Gabelnick et al. 1990), and the development of a national 
clearinghouse on the topic through the financial support of 
the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education 
(F1PSE). The research studies on learning communities con- 
ducted by Vincent Tinto and his colleagues at the National 
Center on Postsecondary Teaching. Learning, and Assessment, 
a book about involving colleges (Kuh, Schuh, Whiu. and 
Associates 1991 ). and funding for development of learning 
communities provided by F1PSH provided further impetus. 

Nearly all learning communities have “two things in com- 
mon. One is shared knowledge. . . . 7 he second is shared 
knowing " (Tinto 199H, p. 1“1, emphasis added). It is sug- 
gested that learning communities: 

1. Incorporate and value diversity, 

2. Share a culture, 

3. Foster internal communication. 

-i. Promote caring, trust, and teamwork. 

5. Involve maintenance processes and governance struc- 
tures that encourage participation and sharing of leader 
ship tasks. 

6. Foster the development of young people, and 

T Have links with the outside world (Gardner 1989). 




This review of the literature suggests that two dimensions 
of learning communities are important for higher education: 
primary )ncmbetvbif):im\ prinuny form of interaction. The 
first dimension differentiates characteristics the group mem- 
bers have in common. The second differentiates whether the 
group members have primarily direct, in-person physical in- 
teraction. virtual interaction, or nondirecl interaction through 
written or other correspondence. 

Three basic categories of learning communities within the 
primary membership dimension are important for higher 
education: (11 learning organizations: (2) faculty learning 
communities: and (3) student learning communities. 



1. Learning organizations are colleges and uni\crsities 
“consciously structured to promote their own learning 
and that of their students and faculty members." as con- 
trasted with what has generally been the case — “shared 
learning experiences" that seem “to promote indi\idual. 
isolated, passive learning and forms of discourse that arc 
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I [currently] very much limited to the narrow boundaries 

of separate disciplines” (Tinto 1997b. p. 2). 

2. Faculty learning communities -aw consciously and 

proactively structured faculty' groups organized primarily 
to promote faculty learning. 

3- Student learning communities are consciously and 
proactively structured student groups organized to pro- 
mote student learning. 

Some would contend that “alumni" is another basic mem- 
bership category important for higher education. Although 
alumni are important in higher education and are a distinct 
group, alumni are concerned primarily about students' learn- 
ing in their own alma maters, provide monetary and other re- 
sources to support such learning, and periodically gather for 
learning and other purposes as “former students.” “Alumni" in 
this report are considered in the broad sense an extension 
and configuration of “student learning communities." 

All three categories have in common the important charac- 
teristics discussed in the previous paragraphs. But readers 
should realize that although they are distinct ire, the three* basic 
primary membership types of learning communities important 
to higher education are not mutually exclusiiv. For example, 
the “educational communities of peace" (Knefelkamp 1992) to 
be built around the multicultural college curriculum could 
apply to any and all of the three categories. Similarly, student 
learning communities will usually also involve faculty. 

The second dimension, that involving the primary form of 
interaction, also has three basic categories for characterizing 
any primary membership group (other dimension): ( I ) phys- 
ical interaction. (2) virtual interaction, or (3) correspondent 
interaction. 

1. Physical interaction pertains to any primary membership 
learning community where within-community communica- 
tion or interaction is mostly direct, on site, and in person. 

2 \ irtual interaction pertains to any primary membership 
learning community where \\ ithin-a immunity communi- 
cation or interaction is indirect in terms of physical place 
and location but direct in terms of lime and effect 
through interactive computer, voice, and video networks. 
3. Correspondent interaction pertains to any primary mem- 
bership learning community whete within o immunity 
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communication or interaction is hugely indirect in terms 
of place and time, and occurs through letters, newslet- 
ters. radio or television broadcasts, and so on. Examples 
of this type of interaction include correspondence 
courses, book clubs, and fan clubs.*' 



Any category of one dimension can relate primarily to any 
categor\ of another dimension. Therefore, in terms ol within- 
group interaction, student learning communities can primarily 
inxolve and lx* categorized according to physical interaction, 
virtual interaction, or correspondent interaction. The two 
dimensions and their respectixe categories can be presented 
in a matrix as shown below, with the primary membership 
categories listed along the vertical axis and the primary lonn 
( »i interaction categories listed along the horizontal axis: 



Physical Virtual j Correspondent 

Interaction i Interaction | Interaction j 

Learning ! | ! 

Organizations j ! j 

Faculty Learning | I | 

Communities | j 

Student Learning j \ ~~ j 

Communities | 



Scope and Organization of This Study 

This section has focused on c ommunity and "learning c om 
nuinity as oycraiching concepts m a neyy approach to colic* 
gute organization and instruction. It implemented el feet i\ eh 
and systenmide. this neyy approach. y\ ill diamaticalh improye 
edtx ation in the* 2 1st c entur\ 

file next section describes the' dillerent types ol site* based 
student learning communities identified in tlx* 'student learn 
mg communities category of the primary membership di- 
mension ol the typology, and I he Benefits ol Mudeni 
Learning C.ummumtics documents tlx* benefits to stude nts 
and laculty that usult from ellectixe site-based student learn 
mg c ominumtie* 1 i.z icsc au li makes dramatic ally deai that 
both students and laculty receixe many important be nefits 
1 1 * mu yanous six -based studc’iit learning communities 
t i eating and Implementing '• iptim il ( * 'liege Nude nt 











Learning Communities” provides practical and applied infor- 
mation from the literature. And the last section discusses 
developments and directions for learning communities of the 
future. The primary focus is on learning organizations, faculty 
learning communities, and virtual learning communities. 
Those topics are growing, but not yet well developed, seg- 
ments of the literature on education learning communities. 
They will become increasingly important topics for analysis, 
discussion, and application. The section also includes some 
discussion of needs for comparative assessment and ev alua- 
tion of the outcomes achieved with different site-based stu- 
dent learning community models. 





TYPES OF STUDENT LEARNING COMMUNITIES 



We . . . decided to use the term learning groups as a gov 
end ntbric. recognizing that a vaiiety of labels are in use 
for such activity: cooperative learning, collaborative 
learning . collective learning, study circles, team learning . 
fkirtner learning . study groups, peer support groups, u'ork 
groups, learning community, self-help groups, and com- 
munity education circles ( Bouton and Garth 1983. p. 4) 

The first section discussed the concept and purposes of what 
we have called ‘learning communities." Because of the ge- 
neric property of the terms “learning" and “community/* we 
concluded that “learning communities" is legitimately the 
broadest, most generic term for the concept under study. The 
focus in this section is narrowed to one category of the pri- 
mary membership dimension of “learning communities" that 
we called “student learning communities." This section dis- 
cusses types of site-based student learning communities, or 
student learning communities that involve primarily physical, 
in-person interaction. 

The student “learning community fosters social and intel- 
lectual involvement" and senes as a structure for “intellectual 
coherence and integration" (Stark and Lattuca 199". p. 233). 
Models of student learning communities "assuredly result in 
more intellectual interactions between students and faculty, 
increased student involvement in learning, and higher levels 
of student motivation" ( p. 236). Students learn from each 
other and from participating faculty, while faculty learn from 
students and one another. Student learning communities also 
serve as excellent vehicles for faculty dev elopment by bring- 
ing together faculty from different disciplines and providing a 
source of new energy and innovation in the classroom. 

Student learning communities are relatively small groups of 
students (and faculty) working together to enhance students' 
learning and to help students become well-rounded, broad- 
based individuals. Most have some scut of faculty leadership 
and involvement. Generally, faculty organize them, but stu- 
dents are the predominant participants. I'ndcrgraduate stu- 
dents generally see little connection across the courses they 
arc* taking, even when skills emphasized in one course a tv 
needed in others Well-conceived student learning communi- 
ties are intended to combat this problem, and to help students 
perceive their cumulative education as part ol the big picture 
ol life. "Research shows that learning is most effective in a 
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community where knowledge can he shared in class and out- 
side of class' (jerry Gaff, cited in Collison 1993. p. A18). Thus, 
it becomes apparent that student learning communities that 
emphasize collaborative learning and serve both academic 
and social purposes will become important primary avenues 
for improving the education of undergraduate students. 

The membership, format, linkages, and programming (cur- 
riculum and activities such as student journals, simulations, 
and collaborative learning) of student learning communities, 
in their most beneficial form, are purposefully designed to 
facilitate the maximum amount, masters’, effectiveness, and 
efficiency of learning. Members of an effective learning com- 
munity interact to learn both inside and outside the classroom. 
Generally, each learning community includes study across 
academic disciplines. Members of a learning community may 
presumably interact in other modes as well, such as over the 
phone, through campus e-mail, a computer network such as 
the Internet, or distance learning using interactive video. 

Learning communities, "by their very nature, juxtapose 
diverse perspectives and diverse disciplines so that teaching 
and learning inevitably engender social, cultural, and intel- 
lectual linkages'* (Gabelnick et al. 1990. p. 121). In their 
most beneficial form, faculty carefully plan the membership, 
format, linkages, and programming for the learning commu- 
nity (R. Matthews 199 b. 

Learning communities are not merely block (migrant - 
wing. d)i ach)) in is/ rat ire conivnience that facilitates 
registration and use of rooms. Rather they are con- 
scious intellectual structures that (cue has create . and 
students participate in. to share a high-quality and 
enduring educational experience. . . . There are as 
many variations on the models of learning communi- 
ties as there are institutions {/'tiling to participate. All. 
hoavrer . ; strive to provide an intense and supportive 
environment for intellectual growth and development 
(p. 1 ft i ) . 

Student learning communities are ahva\s inlentionalh 
organized to support more effect iu* learning In students. 
The many different types can he grouped as follows; 

I . Curricular learning < (mutualities' Gross-curricular learn- 



ing communities: curricular cohort learning communi- 
ties; curricular area learning communities 
2. Classroom learning communities: Total-classroom learn- 
ing communities: within-classroom learning communities 
3- Residential learning communities 
i. Student-type learning communities. 

This section discusses all of these categories and subcate- 
gorics. The categories are not mutually exclusive and can be 
combined; tor example, any of the curricular learning com- 
munities can include the students in a "residential learning 
community” who are living and studying together. 

Curricular Learning Communities 
Cross-curricular learning communities 

before the early 1990s. a few collegiate institutions — particu- 
larly LiGuardia Community College. Temple bniversity. Kver- 
grecn State College, the I’niversity of Washington, and com- 
munity colleges throughout the state of Washington (15. Smith 
1993) — focused on the design and development of special 
learning communities. Since then, many colleges and universi- 
ties — especially ones whose students arc primarily commuters, 
attend school part time, work full time, or have major family 
responsibilities — ha \ c developed such learning communities. 

Initially, the primary focus of such learning communities 
(excluding federated learning communities, discussed later) 
was to facilitate collaborative learning among entering un- 
dergraduate students (transfer students as well as first-year 
students). Originally, this category was called "entering stu- 
dent learning communities." as the need to overcome inhibi- 
tions and anxieties, and to develop meaningful community 
that can facilitate adjustment to college and academic suc- 
cess is especially great for entering students, but as students 
expressed desires to continue their learning communities 
beyond the hrst semester, and even beyond the first year of 
college, it became clear that such groupings can be valid 
and meaningful at any time in students* careers. 

Although some scholars (sec (iabelnick et al. 1990) seem 
to contend that these entities are the legitimate, only real 
“learning communities." out studv of the literature and our 
deliberations lead us to call them "cross-curric ular learning 
communities." because they ate in general cross-curricular 
in nature. "Cross-curricular learning communities" is an im- 
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portant subcategory of “curricular learning communities." 
which is a subcategory of “student learning communities," a 
category of “learning communities." An important aspect of 
developing such learning communities is to “purposely re- 
structure the curriculum to link together courses or course 
work so that students find greater coherence in what they 
are learning as well as increased intellectual interaction with 
faculty and fellow students’* (Gabelnick et al. 1990, p. 3). 

Formal college-level versions of such learning communities 
vary greatly in their purposes and the student populations 
they are designed to serve (R. Matthews, Smith. MacGregor, 
and Gabelnick 199"*. pp. -*62-63). The focus may he on fresh- 
man programs, general education, gateway courses, develop- 
mental and basic studies, honors programs, and or work in 
students' major or minor. 

In 1996. the Washington Center for Improving the Quality 
of I'ndergraduate Hducation published a directory of what we 
are calling “cross-curricular learning communities" (McLaughlin 
and MacGregor 1996). H identifies the following types of 
learning communities at 109 institutions in 26 states: ( 1 ) fresh- 
man interest groups, (2) linked courses, (3) course clusters, ( \) 
federated learning communities, and (3) coordinated studies. 
Many variations of and approaches to each model are possible 
(B. Smith 1993) The Washington Center was founded to stim- 
ulate the formation of learning communities at colleges in the 
state of Washington. It currently supports and coordinates 
learning communities at *h colleges and universities through- 
out Washington: it also acts as a national information clearing- 
house related to college student learning communities. 

Instructors' receptivity to and preference for the learning 
community models \ary according to their academic disci- 
pline (Gabelnick et al. 1990. p. 23: Stark and Lattuca 199”). 
For example, faculty in the sciences tend to use existing 
courses and sequences in the curriculum, and to prefer clus- 
ters. linked courses, and federated communities. Conversely, 
faculty in the humanities and social sciences tend to prefer 
integrated courses and synthesized new courses, and coordi- 
nated studies learning communities. 

A review of other typologies for cross-curricular learning 
communities (Love and Tokuno iu press) includes four possi- 
bilities. First is a condensation of an original five models 
(MacGregor. Smith, Matthews, and Gabelnick 199™) into 
three basic models: ( 1 ) student cohorts in larger classes. (2) 




paired or clustered classes, and (3> team-taught programs. 
Second is the typology of "common dimensions of successful 
learning communities." an expansion of a 1995 typology by 
Tokuno. F.ach learning community can be categorized into 
high-level, middle-level, or low-level positions along each of 
five dimensions: ( l) student collaboration, (2) faculty collabo- 
ration. (31 curricular coordination. (-0 shared setting, and (5) 
interactive pedagogy. The third possible typology is the de- 
gree of integration between any two dimensions in the sec- 
ond typology, for example, the degree to which courses are 
integrated along with the complexity of the collaboration that 
occurs. The fourth possible typology involves categories of 
learning communities designed for special populations, such 
as academically underprepared students, underrepresented 
groups, students with disabilities, honors students, residential 
students, and students with specific academic interests. 

This review is limited to five models proposed by 
Gahelnick et at. (1990) — freshman interest groups, linked 
courses, course clusters, federated learning communities, 
and coordinated studies: 

Freshman interest groups. The academic advising office 
at the I'niversity of Oregon originally conceived of the 
model based on freshman interest groups ( FIGs). which 
allows interested incoming freshmen to choose from a list of 
special interests related to careers (e.g.. prelaw), social is- 
sues (e.g.. world hunger), and philosophy (e.g., what it 
means to he an educated person), among others. The stu- 
dents form small groups of 20 to iO, according to choice of 
topic, and take related courses as a group to fulfill their 
freshman course requirements. At Oregon, faculty who teach 
the selected courses are not expected to coordinate syllabi 
or co-plan courses during the* semester, although they are 
invited to attend an initial group meeting to introduce them- 
selves and their courses. 

The FIG may have a common faculty adviser mentor and 
or an upper-class student peer adviser mentor. ’1 he I'niver- 
sity of Oregon FIG program has a peer adviser for each 
group, who receives upper-division academic credit in lead- 
ership for his or her involvement (Gabelnick et al. 1991)). The 
peer adviser "organizes the first FIG meeting during Orien- 
tation Week and then convenes the group weekly during the 
semester to explore issues and resources related to student 
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life on campus, form study groups, or just spend some infor- 
mal time together" (p. 2a). 

Linked courses. Linked courses are sets of courses that are 
in some way related to one another in terms of focus or con- 
tent. as determined by faculty at the institution, and for 
which specific groups of students co-register. The faculty of 
the courses may or may not be expected to coordinate their 
course syllabi, assignments, and activities to achieve objec- 
tives for students, such as seeing the courses as an integrated 
and correlated set, applying what is learned in one course to 
the content and assignments in the other courses, studying 
the courses collaboratively in relationship to one another, 
completing common assignments across the courses, hearing 
common problems, themes, and concepts presented from 
diverse perspectives by the different instructors, and so on. 
What constitutes adequate cooperation, connection, linkage, 
and integration varies from instructor to instructor and 
among groups of instructors. Academic administrators ma\ 
he involved also. 

Students usually elect to participate in a learning commu- 
nity (from which they may opt out) and are then assigned to 
a specific group. Courses may be linked because they have 
common themes or issues, fit well into an interdisciplinary 
group, are required freshman or sophomore courses from 
different disciplines, and so on. LYeshman (sometimes sopho- 
more) courses in Knglish composition, speech, history, hu- 
manities, social sciences, and .science are commonly linked. 
In the well-known Interdisciplinary Writing Program at the 
t'niversiiy of Washington, in operation since the late 19~<>s. 
expositors writing instructors cooperate with the instructors 
ot 2~ general education lecture courses in a variety of disci- 
plines. Generally, about 20 students in a lecture course of 
200 students are pail of a linked writing course. 

The writing > course s/K'CiJh (iffy deielops thinkiuj* and 
terifint> shills in the disciplinary context, whether it he 
art . history, sociology, or biology. I sually the students 
in the smaller urit ini* class make up only a small par 
//'(>// of the students In the larger lecture course, hut they 
become a small comiuunity with a sense of identity and 
a shared . natrons academic ct?teiprisc(CidMn'\ck et 
ah 1090. p. 20). 
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Different approaches to linked courses are possible. At a 
basic level, paired courses illustrate the variety of possi- 
bilities. A paired course is a course link made up of two 
courses, usually a skills course in combination with a con- 
tent ccHir.se. For example. ( 1 ) both courses share the same 
students and no other students are in either class. (2) both 
courses, say, composition and speech, are taught by the 
same instructor, (3) the two courses also enroll significant 
percentages of students who are outside the learning com- 
munity (like the I’niversity of Washington example earlier), 
and t t) the two courses are combined into a linked course 
that enrolls twice the number of students and is team-taught 
by the two instructors. 

Course clusters. Course clusters are a specialized version of 
linked courses. T\vent\-five to 3s students, who constitute a 
learning community, enroll together (in the same section 
during the same term) in all three or four of the courses des- 
ignated for that particular group of students. The instructors 
work together like those who teach linked courses. Students 
in the cluster may take courses outside the* cluster in addition 
to those in the cluster, but the courses designated for the 
cluster constitute most of, if not all. the course load for the 
term. The faculty in this system teach courses both inside 
and outside the cluster. 

This approach was initialh implemented in 1 9"S at La- 
Ciuardia Community College in New York City <R. Matthews 
IW-4: R. Matthews c*t al. FAT: Tinto and hove IWs). and it 
remains in operation on that campus. Kach duster consists of 
three or lour courses, lasting one semester, based on a se- 
lected theme to lie the courses together. Instructors for the 
courses meet periodically and attempt to make the courses 
complement and support one another. Years after they were 
initially introduced, an integrating seminar of one credit was 
added to the course clusters. The college has separate, dis- 
tinct course clusters for liberal arts students, business stu- 
dents. new students, students on public assistance, and more. 

Federated learning communities. Fl.Cs w ere created and 
implemented in the* mid-l ( )~Os at the Mate I'niversiiy of New 
York-Mum Brook h\ philosophy professor Patrick Hill 
( l l )S2) helore he* became* provost at INergreen Slate College. 
In the 1 manner of FTCs, this model invites currentlv enrolled 
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undergraduate students to volunteer to study together in 
groups of lip to *t() a special set of three disciplinary courses. 
These ’ federated courses" relate directly to an overarching 
theme. In addition, however, the student group participates 
separately (no other students) in a specially prepared "pro- 
gram seminar" related to all three federated courses and 
taught by “Master Learners" from outside the discipline's of 
the federated courses. At Evergreen State College. Master 
[.earners are relieved of normal leaching duties. 

A hey indiridual in the FLC model. the Master Learner 
is a faculty member from a discipline other them those 
of the federated courses, lie or she is expected to become 
a learner with the students and to fulfill all the aca- 
demic responsibilities of a student in each course. . . . 

Put the Master Learner's age and training puts him or 
her in a unique position to assist students in d i score r- 
ing and exploring the integratin' and opposing threads 
and points of view of the three cou rses (Gabel nick el al. 
1990, pp. r-2X). 

Faculty leaching the federated courses also benefit from 
the Master Learner's presence in terms of learning how their 
courses are being used and understood. Because of the cost 
involved in having a Master Learner, some institutions have 
deleted this faculty position from the model. Some have one 
of the FL C instructors teach the seminar; others delete the 
integrative program seminar and use proxies for the Master 
Learners, such as selected trained upper-div ision students. 

Coordinated studies. In 1 9“*0. coordinated studies debuted 
as pan of Evergreen Slate College's curricular design, a year- 
long learning community for first -year college students mod- 
eled after the groundbreaking approaches of Meiklejohn 
( 19.^2) and Tussman < 1909). “Coordinated studies" means that 
the students and faculty assigned to the learning community 
are involved together in a complete program of study that 
requires a collaborative learning focus by participating fac- 
ulty. The si/e of these learning communities is proportionally 
larger than course clusters, generally involving groups ol on 
to 100 students and three to live (commonly three* family 
members w ho teach only in the coordinated studies pro- 
gram, The number of faculty and tbe si/e of the total group 
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depend on the number of courses invok ed. The faculty-to- 
student ratio in such a program is approximately 1:20; it may 
go to 1:25. Most coordinated studies last only one quarter or 
semester; the faculty invok ed and program offerings usually 
change each academic term. 

Faculty and students all work together full time in active, 
interdisciplinary, thematic learning, but modes of delivery 
and emphasis on subject matter vary. Some coordinated 
studies programs are very specific in terms of content and 
skills and are highly sequenced; others are not sequenced or 
focused in terms of content and skills. 

The full-time nature nf coordinated studies breaks open 
the traditional class schedule with di reuse possibilities for 
scheduling longer blocks of time Jar extended learning 
experiences. . . . Typical coordinated studies programs 
inrohv a mix of plena n * sessions (lectures, films, or pre- 
sentations) and small-group work ( irorksbops. seminars, 
and lab sessions). "Hook seminars" . . . are the hallmark 
of most coordinated studies programs. Semiiuns are 
extended group discussions of a ptiniaiy text or article, 
usually held twice a week, liacb faculty member com 
renes bis or her seminar group of about 20 or 25 stu- 
dents ciud acts as a facilitator, encouraging students to 
develop skills in taking charge of seminar time to dissect 
the text (Gabelnick ct al. 1990, pp. 29-30). 

Coordinated studies communities arc highly complex and 
require much faculty energy over an extended period of 
time, but the highly integrative, intense experience provided 
is extremely \aluable to students. Such communities also 
provide enormous opportunities for faculty to lie creative. 

Curricular cohort learning communities 

Academic programs in which the same students arc together 
in every course because they arc required to take the same 
courses at the same time to complete the program on sched- 
ule (which some have called duck-step programs") are 
called in this monograph “curricular c ohort learning commu- 
nities." II a student drops out of a module or course, lu* or 
she is general!} required to wait until the* next c\cle (an 
other class) comes along, probablv because participating 
students arc* required to take the courses in sequence so the 
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group's collusiveness and support are not adversely affected. 

Such programs are more economically efficient than pro- 
grams having elective courses from which each student can 
choose. In addition, they force students to he in one learn- 
ing community for the entire duration of the program: if 
collaborative methods are integrated throughout, students' 
achievement and retention are potentially much greater. 

Vocational programs at community colleges and many 
upper-division and graduate programs for adult learners (for 
example. St. Thomas I’niversity in Minnesota and Antioch 1 ) 
frequently use this method. Two undergraduate cohort 
learning communities, one for older and one for traditional- 
age students, are described in the following paragraphs. 

I'll is monograph's senior author, while vice president for 
academic alfairs and academic dean at Roberts Wesleyan 
College, a small church-related four-year college in Rochester. 

New York, during the 1980s. oversaw the development, ap- 
proval. and implementation of an upper-division accelerated 
bachelor's degree program in management of human resources 
(several years later renamed Organizational Management). 

The program was designed for employed individuals over 
25 years of age who had completed two years of lower- 
division work at a two-year college and had enough signifi- 
cant work experience and associated learning to earn an 
additional year of supporting coursework credit through 
assessment of a portfolio. Organizational Management was a 
year-long evening program consisting primarily of course 
modules in the major and application of what is learned in 
class to a significant year-long on-the-job project. 

Once a group of 15 to 20 students had signed up for the 
program and been assessed and approved for enrollment, 
the program began, regardless of the time ol year. The group 
was introduced to its lead instructor, who taught some ol the 
program modules and .served as the group's ongoing mentor 
Ibr the entire year, bach lead instructor had the proper de- 
gree credentials, and was specially oriented and trained to 
work with indi\ uluals as well as an entire group in the rule 
of adviser and supportive friend, latch group of students in 
the curricular program look all the modules together as one 
group in a specified order. 

because the student groups completed the program at 
various times during the year — almost always many weeks 
or months before commencement — a special graduation 
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dinner with a follow-up recognition ceremony and program 
was arranged for each class upon completion of the pro- 
gram. Students’ families, professors, and other available {ac- 
uity and administrators from the college attended these 
ev ents. As part of the program, the graduating students were 
always invited to share experiences and testimonials about 
the past year. Invariably, they talked about the positive and 
rew arding experience of studying together and socializing 
together inside and outside class, the helpful interaction with 
their lead instructor and other professors, and how the sup- 
port from one another — and their instructors — had pulled 
them through and allowed them to succeed beyond their 
highest expectations. 

An extremely effective learning community had devel- 
oped for every class, and ;/o students dropped out of the 
program. Each group of students and mentors instructors 
developed a remarkable esprit de corps, and students' 
achievement and development of skills were superb. Em- 
ployers noted how beneficial the program had prov ed to be 
for their employees. The program was subsequently pur- 
chased and implemented, over the next decade, by SO col- 
leges and universities across the country whose faculty tai- 
lored it to local needs. 

After eight years at Roberts Wesleyan, the author served for 
six years as executive vice president and dean for academic 
affairs at Waldorf College, a small, rural two-year college in 
Iowa. There he oversaw the development, approval, and 
preparation for full-scale implementation of two accelerated 
upper-division bachelor degree programs for traditional- 
age students: a two-traek program in business (management 
and finance), and a two-track program in communications 
(electronic media and print media). The class schedule for 
both upper- and lower-division students was adjusted to allow 
a lower-division commencement in mid-April, allowing the 
first upper-division semester to take place in April through 
July. 'The final three semesters were to be completed before 
the end of Juh of the follow ing year, approximately Is months 
after the students completed their lower-division program 
These upper-division accelerated-degree programs in- 
cluded additional inno\alions. such as the ability to take 
onl\ two courses at a time and onl\ in the afternoon, and a 
semester at Oxford in England that involved taking two 
courses and doing an internship with a Hritish companv tin 
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addition to internships in the I'nited States). Ksprit cle corps, 
group support, and common mentors occurred for these 
traditional-age students, just as was true of older students in 
the Roberts Wesleyan program. Conversations with Waldorf 
faculty members and students involved in the program and 
with current Waldorf administrators confirm that similar ef- 
fects on students' achievement, retention, and esprit de 
corps are being experienced among traditional-age college 
students, just as they were at Roberts Wesleyan. 

1. As of July 199”’, only one bachelors program student had 
dropped out since the program began in spring 199-4; 

2. Of the 30 bachelor's degree students graduating in June 
199“'. 22 earned honors; 

3. The graduates have been finding desirable employment 
and been successful on the job (Waldorf College 199”). 

Because of its success with these two upper-division pro- 
grams. Waldorf is now implementing additional curricular 
cohort accelerated upper-division programs. The college has 
also begun offering its upper-division business program in 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

At both colleges, other institutional innovations and fac- 
tors played an important role in the success of their respec- 
tive accelerated-degree programs. Yet there can be no doubt 
that the learning community aspects of both programs were 
imperative to the programs' success. Moreover, dramatic 
increases in total enrollments, beyond these programs, oc- 
curred at both colleges in the years following implementa- 
tion of their respective programs. 

Curricular area learning communities 

Throughout the history of disciplinary higher education, fac- 
ulty, students, and alumni in each of the curricular disciplines 
have viewed themselves as part of a specialized profession 
that is seen by its members as a distinctive community of 
scholars. By the time undergraduate students are juniors and 
seniors majoring in a disciplinary area, they have many com- 
mon courses with their disciplinary student peers and tend to 
begin seeing themselves as members of that disciplinary 
community. As a result, upper-division students lend to inter- 
act more with their disciplinary peers and faculty w ithin their 
major than with other students and faculty. 




The Association of American Colleges and Universities 
sponsored a series of studies on the college major (summa- 
rized in Schneider 199*7). Although the studies found frag- 
mentation. lack of coherence, and undue subspecialization 
in the major, and a resulting adverse impact on “involvement 
in human-scale learning communities,” curricular area learn- 
ing communities still have potential: 

But why begin cle novo to create learning communities 
within the academy? Departmental majors already bang 
together faculty mem bets and students who share an 
interest in a constellation of related questions , interests, 
and approaches . If we accept the value of community as 
an important resource for students' intellectual growth 
at id development, the role, work, and interrelationships 
among the depart mentally based communities of interest 
that have already formed in higher education can be a 
promising place to begin (Schneider 199~\ p. 2-U)). 

If faculty in a disciplinary department intentionally orga- 
nize their student majors into meaningful discussion and 
study groups that col labora lively facilitate learning and com- 
mitment to the values of the discipline, those student groups 
can become well-defined and effective learning communi- 
ties. (It should be noted that disciplinary groups on many 
campuses that have intergroup interaction and discuss and 
share thoughts with one another currently do not meet the 
intentional faculty intervention criterion for being a bona 
fide "learning community.”) Faculty who organize student 
departmental disciplinary clubs can transform them into 
legitimate learning communities, usually not the case, if they 
provide and stimulate quality, targeted collaborative learning 
and fellowship experiences aimed at enhanced learning. 

One model of a formal curricular area learning commu- 
nity emphasizes problem-based learning. Such groups are 
organized around discussing solutions for particular real-life 
problems within the discipline (Cordeiro and Campbell 
1995; Woods 1996). Students deal in small groups with a 
problem they are likely to lace as a professional. They need 
knowledge organized around problems rather than disci- 
plines. and they are responsible, individually and as groups, 
for their own teaching and learning. 

Another model of a formal curricular area learning com- 
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munily was developed at Drexel University. Drexel had offi- 
cially approved redesigning its entire curriculum for fresh- 
men and sophomores so it could implement an all-student 
focus on learning communities by curricular area, beginning 
with freshmen entering in fall iv% (Collison 1993). "The idea 
of learning communities* in w hich students work in small 
groups and study in interdisciplinary programs is not new. 
[bull educators say Drexel is unique in its effort to adopt the 
approach universitywide" (Collison 1993. p. A 18). 

The results of a five-year pilot project in its College of 
Engineering, funded by a $2.1 million grant from the National 
Science Foundation. led to DivxcTs decision. In the pilot un- 
dertaking, each group of approximately 100 engineering stu- 
dents was assigned to 10 to 12 professors and taught by that 
same team of professors over the first five terms of college. In 
the pilot project, students participating in the learning com- 
munities were exposed to more practical courses earlier in 
their college careers. Faculty reported they developed close 
relationships with, and really came to know, students by stay- 
ing with the same students for five terms. Moreover. 89 per- 
cent of the learning community students (compared with 
percent of those students not assigned to learning communi- 
ties) were still engineering majors after two years. 

based on the results of the pilot project, the Drexel engi- 
neering faculty revamped the curriculum and adopted learn- 
ing communities for all engineering students in fall 199 t. All 
Drexel engineering .students took expanded team-taught 
interdisciplinary courses (e.g.. pin sics chemistry -calculus), 
and the group of students also participated in a group engi- 
neering iab. 

The university had approved a plan to implement this 
concept in all colleges of the university beginning in fall 
199b (Collison 1993). The engineering learning communities 
are institutionalized collegewide and continue to work well, 
but the biology Department is apparently the only other 
academic department to implement the concept. 

Classroom Learning Communities 
Total -class room lea ruing communities 

A c lassroom has often been viewed as a learning community 
in sell -contained elementary schools where students and the 
teacher interact and work together conimualK and daily. 



Generally, in classrooms where teachers work to effectively 
develop a sense of family, or community, across the class- 
room. all the students in the class view themselves as mem- 
bers of a distinctive learning community. Although a college 
class can similarly become a true learning community, it 
tends not to happen. The class meets only an hour several 
times a week, and lecturing remains the dominant mode of 
instruction (Pascarella and Teren/.ini 1991: Pollio l9St). 

The data collected by the assessment techniques reported 
in Angelo and Gross ( 1993) can be aggregated for the class 
as a whole. The focus is on the class rather than on individ- 
uals in the class. The faculty member (a learner, too) can 
present the data to. and discuss the data with, the students 
in the class as a group. As group members relied on the 
meaning of the data, they can become a powerful learning 
community (Angelo and Cross 1993). “Classroom research" 
is also important in a group's collaboration (Urul'fce 19SS). 

One comprehensive K-l 2 model for developing class- 
room community — ora “total-classroom learning commu- 
nity" — that also is relevant for postsecondary education fo- 
cuses on developing effective problem-solving and human 
relations skills in students, and on the instructor's becoming 
primarily a facilitator rather than the traditional teacher 
(Andersen 1993). This model emphasizes the "new R‘s" of 
reflection, responsibility, relationship, and respect and a 
philosophy of growth among students Inn ing three 
themes — experiential, developmental, and transcendental. 

Hie experiential theme is the foundation out of which the 
other two themes emerge, but most models of teaching — such 
as those emphasizing knowledge, training, or acceptance of 
what is taught — are not concerned with what a student is 
experiencing. Real understanding comes only through experi- 
encing something firsthand. Hie keys to success in experienc- 
ing are the quality of personal invnKement, and the intimate 
invohement of the whole person in the learning event. 

Five strands are woven into making the classroom a true 
learning comnumitv (Andersen 1993). The instructor should- 

1. Implement the concept and practice of deimu. rac\ : 

2 Create a caring en\ ironment that responds to the real 
needs of students; 

3. Master the art of laalitati\c process. 
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t. Dse an innovative curriculum involving sequential and 
developmental activities that have meaning for the stu- 
dent; and 

Act as an effective change agent. 




An excellent example of a total-classroom learning com- 
munity at the college level is the Phi Theta Kappa Leadership 
Development Studies course, a "great hooks" approach to 
leadership development created with a grant from the Kel- 
logg Foundation as taught at Bacone College. Designed to 
assist students to develop their potential for leadership and to 
Become productive leaders, the course is designed as a semi- 
nar, discussion, participatory model to enable students to 
become actively involved in the course’s content. The course 
is limited to 20 to 2S students. 

The course has II units: developing a personal leadership 
philosophy, articulating a vision, leading with goals, decision 
making, managing your time, team building, empowering 
and delegating, initiating change, managing conflict, apply- 
ing ethics to leadership, and leading by serving. For each 
unit, a variety of techniques are used to engross students in 
the topic, which might include the use of readings, films, 
cases, small-group collaboration, and simulation exercises. 

At the opening session, the students gel to know one an- 
other through conversations about w ho they are and how 
they need to improve, after which they each enter into an 
oral contract that what is said in class does not leave the 
classroom, latch student is required to keep a weekly jour- 
nal about leadership activ ities they experienced or observed 
that were meaningful to them. They continually break into 
small groups of three or four for problem-solving, decision- 
making. and team-building group competitions; the mem- 
bership of each group changes constantly. 

( )ne of the two team instructors for this three-credit course 
reports that, despite great diversiiv among students in terms of 
age. ethnic background, major, marital family status, residen- 
tial status, and so on. the total class (including the instructors) 
quickly evolves into a true, vibrant learning communitv with a 
unified desire to learn together I urn to become el let live* lead- 
ers. Moreover, the* group shares a great deal of esprit dc 
corps, excitement, and spirit of cooperation, and its members 
listen to and support otic 1 another. Group scores arc always 
liighei than the individual scores on competitive exercises. 
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Within-classroom learning communities 

Formal models of c<x>perative and collaborative learning have 
focused on dividing students into groups of various kinds that 
we view as learning communities, and on implementing spec- 
ified types of formats and group activities. Most within-class 
learning teams comprise four to six members and invok e 
different roles for ream members (often rotated), such as 
coordinator, recorder, and gatekeeper (Kagan 1989. 1992). 

For such within-class learning communities to be successful, 
the learning communities must be “cooperative learning 
groups" rather than “traditional learning groups" (Johnson 
and Johnson 1990). These categories can be differentiated 
as shown below : 



Cooperative Learning Groups 


Traditional Learning Groups 


Positive interdependence 


No interdependence 


Individual accountability 


No individual accountability 


l letemgeneoas membership 


1 lomogeneous membership 


Shared leadership 


One appointed leader 


Responsibility for each other 


Responsibility only for self 


Finphasis on task and maintenance 


lunphasis on task only 


Social skills taught 


Social skills assumed or ignored 


'leadier observes and intervenes 


‘IVaclier ignores groups 


Croup processing 


No group processing 



Practitioners of both cooperative and collaborative learning 
have advocated using cooperative learning groups, and most 
theorists faculty practitioners consider these two basic forms 
of teaching part of die same thing. Although admitting some 
distinctions among the various entities, Davis < I99S. p. I t"), 
for example, equates cooperative learning with collective 
learning, peer teaching, peer learning, reciprocal learning, 
team learning, study circles, study groups, and work groups. 

Some* authors claim important distinctions exist between 
cooperative and collaborative learning, seeing cooperative 
learning as a broader concept, with collaborativ e learning a 
subset (K. Barr and Dailey 199b; Dav idson 1990). Collabora- 
tive learning involves the shared creation of something new ; 
cooperative learning involves learning together and support- 
ing one another in learning, but not necessarily creating 
something new. Collaboration h "the process of shared ere 
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ation: two or more individuals with complementary skills 
interacting to create a shared understanding that none had 
previously possessed" <K. Ikirr and Oailey 19%. p. 1HT 
Conversely, some see collaborative learning as the 
broader concept, with cooperative learning one subset rep- 
resenting “the most carefully structured end of the collabora- 
tive learning continuum" (B. Smith and MacGregor 1992. p. 
12). Other proposed subsets include problem-centered in- 
struction (guided design, cases, simulations), writing groups, 
peer teaching (supplemental instruction, writing fellows, 
mathematics workshops), discussion groups and seminars, 
and learning communities. 

Others hold a similar view but see cooperative learning 
and collaborative learning as two separate concepts that use 
similar processes but for different purposes (Bruffee 198". 
1993, 1993. J. Cooper. Mueck. McKinney, and Robinson 
1991: J. Cooper and Robinson I99^a: Rock wood 1993a, 
1993b; Rnmer and Whipple 1991 ). ‘ Cooperative learning 
means noncompetitive learning, in which the reward struc- 
ture encourages students to work together to accomplish a 
common end [Collaborative learning] takes the students one 
step further, to a point where they must confront the issue 
of power and authority implicit in any form of learning, but 
usually ignored" ( Romcr and W hipple 1991. p. 6b). 

The term “collaborative learning" was coined and its basic 
concept defined in the 1930s and I9()0s “by a group of British 
secondary school teachers and by a biologist studying British 
. . . medical education" < Bruffee 198 i. p. 633). It did noi orig- 
inate in I'.S. higher education circles. Cooperative and collab- 
orative learning have different historical roots, with coopera- 
tive learning having been emphasized in grades K-12 and 
focusing on the teacher's role in the classroom (Brody 1993). 
Conversely, collaborative learning has been emphasized at 
colleges, and focuses on ways to structure productive and 
positive interdependence among students while at the same 
lime holding individuals accountable for learning outcomes. 

Basically ire lean i by explaining to of hen our tray <>/ 
challenging each other’s biases and assumptions, then 
negotiating together neir irays tif'perceiring, thinking, 
feeling , and expressing (them./ creating o )H texts /that/ 

pinpuse/y structure dialogue across disciplines and pro- 
fessions. not just teithiu them i Brock 1993. pp. 13~-38>. 
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Cooperative learning and collaborative learning are com- 
plementary to, and can support, each other (Brody 1995). A 
definitive article underscores this position by pointing out the 
ignorance within each tradition about the other tradition, pro- 
viding meaningful college-level examples of both approaches, 
discussing the many meaningful similarities and differences, 
and pointing to the ways in which both approaches can be 
used to support one another at the college level (K. Matthew s, 
Cooper. Davidson, and Mawkes 1995). 'The roots and history 
of each approach have yielded a rich and varied body of lit- 
erature and wisdom of practice. . . . Within collaborative and 
cooperative learning . . . there are significant differences 
among adherents, while at the boundaries there is a good 
deal of overlap between the two" (p. 3"). 

When one divides a class into collaborative learning com- 
munities and works w ith them effectively, the important 
learning takes place in those wirhin-class communities rather 
than in the class as a whole (Lee 1996), Organizing the class- 
room in this way "decemors the teacher and empowers stu- 
dents" (p. 2). 

“Although much has been written about cooperativ e learn- 
ing. little is aimed at the college level" (Johnson. Johnson, and 
Smith 1991b, p. xix). By 1990. college faculty members’ inter- 
est in cooperative learning was growing, however (J. Cooper 
ci a!. 1991 ). and more than 50 cooperative approaches to 
learning appropriate for the college level have been identified 
(Wilson 1996). Moreover, since Johnson. Johnson, and Smith 
wrote their handbook for college professors on using cooper- 
ative learning ( 1991b). the use of this methodology has be- 
come widespread in higher education. 

There are two distinct approaches to suc h group work: 

1. in cttm/tlcx instruction, designed to teac h 
high-level concepts and materials to all students in het- 
erogeneous classrooms "to break the link between status 
and the rate of participation." that is. to weaken or elim- 
inate problems with status: and 

2. Ihsterint* a community nf lea nun's, where groups of stu- 
dents “engage in collaborative research. . . . share their 
information and understandings through jigsaw . . . and 
oilier activities." and apply their learning to new. more 
difficult tasks, reported on in a public exhibition or per- 
formance (Sluilman. l.otan, and W hitcomb 1995. pp. 
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P-19), ("ligsaw*" (Aronson. Blaney. Stephan. Sikes, and 
Snapp 19~8] is described later in this subsection.) 

The following paragraphs briefly describe a number of 
within-classroom groupings reported in the literature on 
cooperative learning that can be appropriately used in col- 
lege classrooms (see, e.g., Brandt 1991; Gibbs 1994; Knight 
and Bohlmeyer 1990: Lyman. Foyle, and Azvvell 1993: S. 
Sharan 1980; Slavin 199S). Methods that are inappropriate 
for college students are excluded. 

latch approach leads to a different type of learning commu- 
nity in terms of organization and process, yet in all cases it is 
cooperative learning that helps create the learning community 
(Johnson. Johnson, and Ilolubec 199*0. A collaborative learn- 
ing study group developed for the college level, supplemental 
instruction, is added at the end. 

Groups of four. The simplest of w ithin-classroom group- 
ings (defined originally by Burns 1981). groups of four in- 
volve merely having groups of four randomly selected indi- 
viduals sit and work together on a common task. The 
instructor introduces the problem and task, answers any 
questions, and assists students if they cannot assist one an- 
other on the task. Formal goals for the group are not 
stressed, and individuals are not accountable for the group's 
achievement. The group could report to the class and or 
turn in one group homework assignment (which should 
mean the instructor needs less time to correct papers). 

Circles of learning. Sometimes called "learning together." 
this approach calls for arranging learning communities 
throughout the classroom (Johnson and Johnson 19~S). Four 
elements are emphasized: ( 1 ) face-to-face student interaction 
in small groups; (2) "positive interdependence." that is. stu- 
dents working together toward a common goal; (3) account- 
ability. that is, the requirement that individuals demonstrate 
mastery of the material; and ( t) teaching students how to 
work together effectively in small groups and assessing how 
well their groups function in terms of the group's goals. F.ach 
group should have no more than six members, and must be 
arranged in a circle. The group works as a team to under- 
stand and complete homework, construct or develop a prod- 
uct (such as a composition or a group presentation), share 




ideas with one another, and help one another to find answ ers 
to questions or prepare for a test. The teacher is responsible 
for praising and rewarding the group and its members. 

As refined for use in a college classroom (Johnson, John- 
son, and Smith 1991b, pp. = T-“ , 9). this type of learning com- 
munity involves the faculty member's using the jigsaw ap- 
proach (described later) and peer editing. The faculty member 
can also arrange structured academic controv ersies, coopera- 
tive reading pairs, group class presentations, laboratory 
groups, and drill rev iew' pairs. 

Student teams and achievement divisions. This approach 
promotes the use of learning community groups within the 
classroom in competition with one another (Slavin 1980. 
1991a). The group or groups found to exhibit the most 
and or highest-quality learning, as reported to the group and 
the instructor, receive appropriate rewards. The reward sug- 
gested for the elementary secondary level is recognition in a 
class newsletter, although more tangible rewards may be 
given to successful groups and members. The college instruc- 
tor will need to determine rewards appropriate for and val- 
ued by college students. Individuals' accountability to the 
group is reinforced by having each person's score on a quiz 
contribute to the team’s score. Scores may be adjusted by 
improvement exhibited. 

Jigsaw I, n, and in. In this approach, each member of the 
group brings knowledge about specific assigned research that 
group members integrate into a whole. Jigsaw I involves each 
member of the learning communities (called "learning groups') 
in the classroom having access to only a portion of the overall 
information for the lesson (Aronson ei al. WH). Each mem- 
ber's assignment is different from other team members' assign- 
ments. The group integrates the separate information from 
each member into a whole before the teacher teaches the 
whole to the entire class. Jigsaw 1 consists of six steps: 

1. Assign students to cooperative groups. Distribute sets of 
materials divisible by the number of members in each 
group to the groups and instruct them that each mem- 
ber is assigned one pail. 

2. Assign preparation pairs across groups, where members 
of the* different groups work together on the same as- 





signed segment, become experts on that area, and de- 
cide individually how to best teach it to the other mem- 
bers of their respective groups. 

3. Have students from the different groups who learned 
the same material share plans ancl ideas on the best 
ways to teach the material to others. Then they practice 
on each other and revise the presentation, 
a. Have all members in each cooperative group teach one 
another their area of expertise. 

S. Kvaiuate students' level of mastery of all materials, and 
rew ard the groups achiev ing a prescribed level of mastery 
(for example, through some type of formal recognition). 

( 1 . Have each group discuss one way each member helped 
the group s members learn, and then come up with 
three ways learning could be improved. 

Jigsaw II involves competition among the vvithin- 
dassroom learning communities, also called "learning teams'* 
(Slavin 1980). Incentives and rewards are provided for both 
cooperative and individual performance: the process and 
content are designed so each team member lias an equal 
chance to contribute to the team’s score. Individual incen- 
tives are relevant because each team member is individually 
accountable for his or her separate performance. 

Jigsaw Id adds a "cooperative test review ' to Jigsaw [I 
(Kagan 1989) for the "home team” (Steinbrink and Stahl 
199-t). leading to four levels and six phases. The first three 
levels and phases are the same: ( D Home teams meet and are 
oriented: (2) all members of expert teams, comprising mem- 
bers from across the home teams, become common experts 
across tlie team's area of expertise through cooperative study: 
(3) home teams reconvene, during which each member is 
required to teach his or her expertise to the other members of 
the home team. Phase » is an interim period of one to several 
weeks for informal review and individual practice tests. Phase 
s corresponds to Level t; the home team reconvenes to un- 
dertake formal cooperative review for the final exam. During 
Phase 6. all ilk* individuals in the class take the final unit or 
term exam. Individual scores provide individual accountabil- 
ity: these scores are summed to determine team scores. 

Group investigation. Group investigation, or small-group 
teaching, focuses on students' self-regulation of learning 





activities (see S. Sharan. Bejano. Kussell. and Beley 198-4: S. 
Sharan and Henx-Laxarowitz 1980: S. Sharan and Sharan 
19^6. 1992: V. Sharan and Sharan 1989-90). Group investiga- 
tion incorporates cooperative group tasks and means: it is as 
well a set of goal incentiv es. Implementation involves six 
specific stages: 



1. The instructor assigns the general topic, and the class 
discusses it to reach students' agreement on the sub- 
topics to explore. 

2. Fateh learning community receives one of the subtopics 
and discusses how to investigate it. 

.V Students in each learning community work together to 
gather the data and information they agreed to for their 
subtopic. 

t. .students in the learning community collaborate in ana- 
lyzing. evaluating, and integrating the information they 
each gathered, and plan a group presentation on the 
subtopic for the class. 

3. F.ach learning community makes its planned summary 
presentation to the entire class. 

h. The instructor and the c lass evaluate the reports, presen- 
tations. and individual contributions, and the instructor 
provides group and individual recognition as appropriate. 

Co-op co-op. This approach is similar to group investigation 
and generally involves the use of student teams and achieve- 
ment divisions or Jigsaw II before the unit is begun (see 
Kagan 1983. 1989). To motivate students, it presumably 
builds on students' natural curiosity, intelligence, and desire 
to advance their understanding of themselves and the world 
and to communicate their knowledge to others. In Step 1, the 
instructor encourages all students in the class to discover and 
express their interests in a subject as stimulated by a set of 
readings, lectures, and or exercises and experiences. I nless 
the students are already working in teams. Step 2 involves 
assigning all students to four- to five-member groups. 

In Step 3. each group selects a main topic, with the in 
structor's assistance and support, and subdivides it into mini- 
topics that will each provide one individual's contribution to 
the group's el fort. Fach group member researches his or her 
topic < Step i) and then shares the information learned with 
the remainder ol the group (Step 3>. Alter all students in the 
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group have presented their findings, the group discusses 
those findings (Step 6) and incorporates them into a group 
presentation (Step “) given to the whole class (Step 8). In 
Step 9. tlie instructor assesses the individual papers and 
presentations on the minitopics. Group members assess each 
student's individual work within the group, and the entire 
class discusses and assesses each group's presentation. 

Teams/games/tournament. This approach is similar to 
student teams and achievement divisions except that it in- 
volves a component of individual competition (see Devries. 
l\d wards. and Slavin 19“\8; Slavin 1991a). Students of the 
same ability compete one on one in formal tournaments, 
with each student representing his or her team and winning 
points for that team. In subsequent rounds, winners com- 
pete against winners, losers against losers. Quizzes and tests 
are administered to individual students, and results are used 
to assign individual student grades for the course. 

Team-assisted individualization. In this approach to 
collaborative -'cooperative learning, also called “team- 
accelerated instruction." all students work alone on assign- 
ments individualized to each participant (see Slavin 1985). 
Students are also assigned to a team, and team members 
use answer sheets to check one another's practice tests. 
Individual students are responsible for ensuring that their 
teammates are prepared to take the final unit test. 

Students are required to seek help from teammates before 
seeking the instructors help to encourage discussion and 
peer tutoring. Team scores consist of the average number of 
units covered in each four-week period and the average of 
the scores team members earn on the tests for the completed 
units. Therefore, this approach to learning emphasizes both 
individual and group accountability and rewards. W hen used 
at the elementary secondary level, certificates are awarded 
for achievement of specified criteria. l : or list* at the college 
level, grades may lx* enough, but awards or incentives ap- 
propriate for and of value to college students can be used. 

Tribes learning communities. The concept ol tribes was 
developed and refined over the last 25 years bv a chemist 
vvlto became more interested in the chemistry between pco 
pie and their social systems (see Gibbs Won \ grouping 




and cooperative learning process, it is designed for use at all 
educational levels hut is being used throughout the I’nited 
Stales and beyond almost entirely at the elementary second- 
ary level. Within a classroom, student peers are grouped into 
year-long tribes learning communities that vary in si/e from 
three for preschoolers to five or six for high school students 
or adults. (A school that has had its faculty and staff trained 
in the tribes methodology and practice by one of more than 
■U)0 available certified trainers is also called a “tribes learning 
community." ) 

Kach tribe (tribes learning community) is selected to be 
balanced in terms of students* gender and other relevant fac- 
tors; through specially designed strategies and processes, an 
ongoing, long-term tribal community results. Kach tribal mem- 
ber learns to apply a set of collaborative skills and to value 
inclusion, caring, self-esteem, individual differences, attentive 
listening, community, goal setting, problem solving, assess- 
ment. celebration of achievements, and mutual respect, ap- 
preciation, support, and cooperation (see also Gibbs 

Supplemental instruction. Supplemental instruction was 
developed in the early ILTOs at the I’niversity of Missouri at 
Kansas City to help students in selected barrier courses form 
specially supported study groups meeting outside class for 
the duration of the course. Much empirical evidence sug- 
gests that supplemental instruction leads to greatly improved 
academic achievement and retention for the participating 
group (Martin and Arendale IWi). 

Open to all students in the targeted course, supplemental 
instruction is announced at the first class session of the term 
and begins during the first week of classes, approximately six 
weeks before the first examination for most courses. Students' 
participation is voluntary: the sessions emphasize group inter- 
action and mutual support lor others in the group. Kach stu- 
dent group is announced and led by a supplemental instruc- 
tion leader, who is trained by and works under the guidance 
ol the supplemental instruction supervisor, a trained profes- 
sional stall person who oversees the program. Leaders arc se- 
lected students who took the class previously and were suc- 
cessful. Thc\ are taught to lx* learning facilitators w ho in- 
tegrate 4 course content and study skills, and to provide useful 
feedback to the course’s instructor. Mam colleges and universi- 
ties thtoughoui the country now use supplemental instniction 
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A new version of it developed ill the I'niversity of Missouri ai 
Kansas City, called video-based supplemental instruction, uses 
videotapes of professors lectures (Martin and blanc 199 0. 




Residential Learning Communities 

In contrast to the structural linking of the disciplines (Gabel- 
nick et al. 1990) and Astin's defining learning communities 
as functional group intesuctions providing integration within 
and between the curriculum and co-curriculum, some com- 
bine the structural and the functional (Schroedcr and Hurst 
199b). "Learning communities are characterized by associa- 
tional groups of students and teachers (who share 1 common 
values and a common understanding of purpose, land inter- 
act! within a context of curricular and extracurricular struc- 
tures and functions that link traditional disciplines and co- 
curricular experiences in the \ital pursuit of si la red inquiry" 
(Schroedcr and Hurst 199b. p. P<S). It is clear that residence 
halls are an important part of the co-curriculum for residen- 
tial students. 

Al many colleges and universities over the wars. pro- 
gramming for residence halls and or units within them has 
focused on the development of a learning community to 
support students* academic success. Community living in 
residence hails and programming for learning communities 
within them was often a primary factor explaining the supe- 
rior academic performance and other important factors in 
skill development of residence students over commuter stu- 
dents (Schroedcr and Hurst 199b). Conversely, many student 
fraternities and sororities have been primarily social in na- 
ture and have the reputation of not facilitating the academic 
success of their members. 

According to one study, institutions stimulating the most 
fruitful involvement by their undergraduate students tended 
to be small, residential, and usually private colleges where 
involvement is expected H\uh et al. 1901 ). Rescaivh over the 
wars has elemonstratcel that resident stuelenis' learning and 
retention can be improved through programming that in- 
crease's the (jualitv and relevant e of students* involvement in 
learning. Moreover, worthwhile proxies to involvement in 
learning-related residence halls (sec* ( lackering 19” i) can 
also be realized al commuter institutions. 

Three major needs have been identified in response* to 
the* question ol what this country needs hom her ci>!'-*gcs 




(Win spread Group 199.*M : attention to American values, re- 
forms to increase educational achievement, and opportuni- 
ties for life-long learning (Marchese 199a) 



// would be hard to think of a better renue to fntrsne 
these t t*o<il$ in than the residence halls of America's col- 
leges. . . . The chance to "go a tray to college" and take 
up studies in residence has a brays been a ironderfid 
opportunity for students: today, it's a "best chance" for 
campus educators ( Marchese 199a. p. xi). 

Despite such potential, the promise of residence lulls for 
improving students’ achievement has not been reached (Pas- 
carella. Terenzini. and blinding 199a). "We have become in- 
creasingly convinced that residence halls can make unic|ue 
contributions to achieving the objectives of undergraduate 
education. We believe, however, that residence halls, as cur- 
rently conceptualized and managed, are not realizing their full 
educational potential" (Marchese 199 1 . pp. xv-xvi). When 
confounding student factors such as scholastic ability are con- 
trolled, either statistically or experimental!) . the evidence 
suggests that college students living in residence halls do not 
haw better (or worse) study habits and practices or academic 
achievement than commuters — despite residence hull Mu- 
dents' having clear statistical advantages over con miters (and 
increasingly so as college students get larther into their col- 
lege careers) in many other important outcomes (such as 
social and extracurricular involvement with peers and faculty, 
satisfaction with college and its environment, commitment to 
the institution, persistence and graduation, ability to think 
critical!), intellectual orientation, autonomv. academic and 
social sell -concept and confidence, sell -esteem and ego de- 
velopment. Ilexibility. aesthetic, cultural, and intellectual val- 
ues. and social political perspective). 

Hut what form should improvements to resident students' 
learning take (and presumably that of fruternitv and sorority 
members as vvelhr One suggestion is to transform college 
residence halls, and the groups of students who live there, 
into true learning communities with academic learning as a 
primary locus (Schrocdei. Mable. and Assoc iate's 199 i). I lie 
potential lor increased learning is significant: Residents ol 
college "living learning centers' in one* study had significantly 
higher academic achievement, even alter other relevant lac 
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tors were controlled for. than residents of traditional resi- 
dence halls (Pascareila, Tcrenzini. and Blimling 1994). They 
also achieved statistically higher levels than students in tradi- 
tional residence halls on the other student outcomes listed in 
the previous paragraph. Students in traditional residence halls 
have, in turn, been found to surpass commuter students on 
these outcomes as well as in academic achievement. 

The residential learning community developed at Auburn 
Tniversity during the 19~0s is a good model for other institu- 
tions to emulate, as it models four essential principles for 
learning communities: involvement, investment, influence, and 
identity (Schroeder 1994). In addition to grouping students 
according to curricular major or intended career, as was done 
at Auburn, residential students can be grouped in other useful 
ways, such as multicultural learning communities structured 
around "multicultural and interracial themes" (Schroeder 1993). 
serv ice-learning communities (Schroeder 1993). freshman- 
experience learning communities (L'pcraft. Gardner, and 
Associates 1989). "values-inquiry” learning communities (Kirby 
1991). and learning communities structured around "intentional 
democratic values" (Crookston 1980) or "empirical and sym- 
bolic modes of inquiry" (Shaw I9”5). (See Anchors. Douglas, 
and Kasper 1993 and Schroeder 1993 for guidelines for making 
such residential learning communities maximally effective.) 

Karlham. Stanford, Michigan State, and Maryland were 
found to he exemplary in their efforts to connect residence 
halls with the curriculum (Whitt and Muss 199-ia). Another 
review of integrated living and learning at residential colleges 
(T. Smith 1994) found two exemplary models: (1 ) the tradi- 
tional. well-established, mature four-years- in- reside nee living 
learning colleges at Yale I'niversity. which were begun with 10 
such colleges in 1933 and expanded to 12 in 1962; and (2) the 
innovative, evolving four living learning colleges developed at 
Northeast Missouri State I’niversity (now Truman State 1‘niver- 
sity) in 1988. each consisting of 60 percent freshmen. 23 per- 
cent sophomores, and 13 percent juniors and seniors. 

A residential version of RGs at the I'niversity of Missouri- 
Columbia allows as many as 20 first-lime freshman students 
to take three courses together and live on the same floor m 
the residence halls with a peer adviser who is assigned to 
help the freshmen during their first semester of college 
(I'niv. of Missouri 199”). Some of these residential FIGs in- 
clude International House ("a global village on . . . campus"). 




the First-Time College Students Community C‘;t community of 
friendly support in a brand new world"), French and Spanish 
Language Houses (“a community where language skills are 
enhanced daily’*), the Honors Residence (“a community of 
scholars”), the Fine Arts Residential College (“charged with 
creative energy”). Life Science Learning Community. Open 
for Business. Business and Computing, Leadership. Men in 
Fngineering, and Women in Engineering. Students can re- 
main in the Wakonse Learning Community Hall — "a collabo- 
rative project between departments . . . and approximately 
100 university faculty who have shown a commitment to in- 
novation in teaching and learning [where students] . . . are 
co-enrolled in a humanities sequence taught in the residence 
and participate in a variety of academic and co-curricular ex- 
periences. including service learning, career exploration, and 
subject mastery workshops'* — throughout their undergraduate 
careers (Pike 109 T , p. t). 

Twx other current models of residential learning commu- 
nities are exemplary. The first, the Living and Learning To- 
gether programs at the University of Maryland, focuses on 
the first two years of college, the second. Michigan Learning 
Communities at the University of Michigan, on all four years 
of undergraduate school. 

The Scholars Program at the University of Maryland- 
College Park is a two-year residential program for academi- 
cally gifted students. Open to commuters ( 10 percent of all 
participants) as well as living learning center students, the 
program is designed to ( l ) ‘“make the big store small' with- 
out giving up the advantage of size,” (2) encourage “students 
w ho share common intellectual interests to study together in 
courses organized around common themes and to live to- 
gether in selected residence halls.” (3) encourage "students 
and faculty to interact in informal settings on and off cam- 
pus.” ( i ) integrate the curricular and the extracurricular, and 
( s ) create the environment of a small college within the 
larger uni\ersiiy. Participants are grouped so they can take 1 t 
to 1“* credits of curricular theme courses together over the 
first two years of college that meet core graduation require- 
ments. Themed clusters include advocates for children: 
American cultures; the arts: business, society, and the econ- 
omy; environmental studies: life sciences: public leadership; 
science, discovery, and the universe; and science, technol- 
ogy. and society Central to each cluster is a colloquium, “a 
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movable feasi of campus intellectual life [that] brings together 
students and leading members of the faculty to discuss both 
conventional wisdom and the newest discoveries." Faculty 
for the honors program lake students on field trips and en- 
gage them in hands-on learning opportunities. 

The living learning communities at the University of 
Michigan include students through all four undergraduate 
years. The 36<>-student Lloyd Scholars Program, established 
in 1962. is open to first- and second-year students from any 
undergraduate school or college, its residence hall has "the- 
matic corridors for bringing students with similar interests 
together." Many of the program's instructors live in the resi- 
dence hall, and courses are taught in classrooms in the resi- 
dence hall. The Residential College Program, established in 
196“. has its own faculty, and offers a variety of interdisci- 
plinary and disciplinary concentrations and majors that fea- 
ture small classes, provide special seminars, and involve a 
variety of informal intellectual and social gatherings among 
students and faculty. Residential learning communities estab- 
lished more recently include the 21st Century Program (re- 
quiring a time commitment of four to six hours per week 
and including the 21st Century Seminar, upper division stu- 
dent-taught mastery workshops, an option to take other 
courses with other 21st Century participants, and opportuni- 
ties for community service). Women in Science and Fn- 
gineering (which features academic advisers in the residence 
hall, formal study groups for selected courses, incentives to 
form informal study groups for other courses, short courses 
and workshops on academic and nonacademic topics, field 
tours, informal meetings with top administration officials, 
game nights, retreats, and team-building activities), the 
University Undergraduate Research Opportunity Program, 
and the Residential Honors Program, These programs have 
had a significant positive effect on achievement and reten- 
tion. including progress toward eliminating the traditional 
gap between minorities and nonminorities on these variables 
<l)i\ 1996; Hummel 199“). 

Student-Type Learning Communities 

A typology of learning communities designed for special 
populations ( Love and Tokuno m press) includes five cate- 
gories that we call "student-type learning communities." 

They include learning communities for: 





• The academically underprepared, such as at LaGuardia 
and Leeward Community Colleges: 

• rnderrepresemed groups, such as at Delta College and 
the University of Akron: 

• Students with disabilities, such as at Leeward Community 
College: 

• Honors students, such as at the University of Maryland: 
and 

• Students with specific academic interests, such as at the 
I’niversity of Michigan. 

Other possibilities are inclusive educational communities 
for minority students (Harris and Kayes 19%) or African- 
American students (Treisman 19SS). 

The assumption that students in general are homogeneous 
was once warranted in studies of the effects of college, hut it 
is no longer because college students are becoming increas- 
ingly heterogeneous (Pascarclla and Terenzini 1998). It is in- 
creasingly important to break students up into meaningful 
groupings b\ type to be able to assess the effects of college 
on students. Likewise, consideration should be given to “type” 
in the development of learning communities. 

It is commonly acknowledged that students from the same 
background and or with common student-type characteristics 
(for example, international students from the same country, 
region, or culture, students from the same race, rural students, 
urban students, students of the same gender, disabled stu- 
dents. students with the same learning style, and athletes) 
have historically tended to socialize and study together. In 
some cases, even Greek organizations have been considered 
specific types (Whipple 1998). Whether or not such groups 
facilitate students’ learning depends on their orientation, 
goals, and approaches to learning. Frequently, the group's 
common interest in social activities distracts from effective 
joint study. 

The literature on student development lias created many 
of the foundations on which understanding of student types 
is based. These foundational theories as well as emerging 
theories (see I'pcntft 1993. e.g.) may be used in creating 
specific student learning communities. Much of the work in 
studying students and students’ learning began in the curb 
l %( is (see. especially. Chickering 1999: Newcomb l9no: 
Nanford 19b2>, leading to various classifications ot students - 
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for example, the widely publicized typology developed by 
Clark and Trow ( 1966) — and resulting in efforts to identify 
students "by groups." 

During this time, the theories of moral reasoning and cog- 
nitive development (Kohl berg 19"T and Perry 19~0. forex- 
ample) that guide much of our current thinking about stu- 
dent type also became prominent (Tpcraft 1993). These 
developments were followed by the development of the 
Myers-Briggs Type Inventory (Myers and McCaulley 19B3), 
Kolb's Learning Styles Inventory ( 19B5), and other assess- 
ment instalments designed to sort students into groups. All 
these developments were designed to enhance faculty and 
student affairs practitioners' understanding of students, their 
learning styles, and. specifically, the most effective methods 
of instruction. Classifications in the area of vocational inter- 
est (e.g.. Holland 1966; Super 193“") helped provide addi- 
tional focus on students' ability to learn and make choices. 

Although many advances are being made in understanding 
students' learning styles, it is also important to consider the 
importance of gender and diversity in student-type learning 
communities. For example, undergraduate students are influ- 
enced more by the values and behavior of those of the same 
gender titan those of the opposite gender (Astin 1993b).* 

One of the most influential theories in dealing student- 
type learning communities is involvement theory (Astin 
!9<S3). which posits that various kinds of students’ involve- 
ment with students, faculty, staff, and the institution (even 
campus employment) contribute to positive student bond- 
ing, academic success, and retention. Not only has this the- 
ory had a major impact on approaches to students’ learning, 
but it also has been the cornerstone of many institutional 
retention programs, leading to several areas of specific em- 
phasis, including gender and race. 

Much of the specific research regarding gender is focused 
on differences in gender in learning communities by institu- 
tional type, such as women’s colleges and historically black 
colleges and universities. A study ol the source of degrees 
among groups of women found (hat "special focused col- 
leges" i student-type learning communities) — predominantly 
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while women’s colleges, historically black women’s colleges 
and coeducational institutions, and Spanish-serving institu- 
tions — graduate disproportionate numbers of women who 
earn a doctoral degree and are listed in Who's Who directo- 
ries compared with white coeducational institutions (Wolf- 
Wendel 1998). It is important to allow students in these en- 
vironments to grow and develop in institutions (learning 
communities) that are "safe, protected, supportive, land] wel- 
coming. and . . . where there are people around them who 
look like them” (p. 1"8). These findings speak directly to the 
need for creating special learning communities for women 
within predominantly white coeducational institutions. 

Women in science and engineering programs are specific 
examples of the creation of such learning communities within 
an institution. Creating learning groups or learning communi- 
ties within residence halls for such programs can help main- 
tain focus and support for women science and engineering 
students. Colleges need to become more diligent in creating 
learning communities for these women that connect early in- 
troductory courses as well as specialized precollege learning 
communities for women considering science and engineering. 

To help ensure the success of minority students, colleges 
should consider students' perspectives in creating learning 
communities that are based on ethnicity and that reduce the 
barriers to students' academic success (Padilla, Trevino. Gon- 
zalez. and Trevino 199"). Cooperative learning (a component 
of learning communities) is a real strength within the Ameri- 
can Indian culture and could lead to the development of 
strong programs for Native American students that focus on 
group learning (L brown and Robinson Kurpius 199"). 

The complexity and interaction of all these forces con- 
tinue to become more understandable. 'Phis increasing clar- 
ity. in turn, makes it even more evident that student-type 
learning communities require serious thought, exceptional 
planning, creativity, and evaluation — true of the other types 
of learning communities as well. 
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THE BENEFITS OF STUDENT 
LEARNING COMMUNITIES 



1 Student retention in learning communities is high he - 


■ 



1 cause students feel they are actire participants in their 





| education. They can confront each other create mean - 


■ 



1 ing jointly with other students and faculty, and dis- 


■ 



E coi er and experience hotr group work deepens indirid- 


■ 



B ual insight (that/ can translate into other community 


■ 



fl efforts . breaking down the idea of learning alone . being 


■ 



■ alone, teaching r//o//e(tiabelnick 199™. pp. 3 1 —3 - > . 


■ 



E The first large-scale attempt to implement and assess the ef- 


■ 



E (eels of undergraduate student learning groups was initialed 


■ 



■ in 1980 by the l.S. Fund for the Improvement of Postsecond- 


■ 



I aiy Hdueation through the solicitation of proposals on active 


■ 



1 learning. I'pon reviewing dozens of project evaluation re- 


■ 



i pons. FIFSH staff concluded that learning groups were the key 


■ 



1 variable accounting for successful learning across all projects. 


■ 



1 To stcnl with, learning groups irorb — that is. theyen- 


■ 



1 hauce learning — irres/iectii'e of the type of institution. 


1 



■ type of student, level of education, or subject matter. 


■ 



■ Indeed, learning groups promote the broad liberal edit - 


1 



1 cation goals that are often more honored by educational 


1 



1 rhetoric than pmsued in classroom practice — specific 


1 



m information and content, general disciplinary concepts . 


1 



■ genetic cognitive abilities, iuteipcivonal skills, knowledge 


R 



H about higher education communities, and understand- 


1 



M iug of hotr to learn. Learning groups seem to increase 


1 



H both the efficiency and effectiveness of learning. Learn - 


1 



B ing grouf >s have also sparked many faculty . . . to re- 


1 



■ assess their teaching (Bouton and Garth MW. p. 1 1 


I 



■ This section discusses the efiects of college student learn- 





■1 ing communities. 


I 



B Benefits for College Students 





■ The "involvement” model tAstin 198 1 . 108s. I 993a. 1993b) 





B and the "student depaiture" model (Tinto 1988. 1990. 199s. 





■ 1908) provide theoretical and conceptual reasons why stu- 





■ dent learning communities should impact college students 





B^ positively, and much research supports both models. The 





models suggest that learning communities should increase 





students* development, achievement, and persistence 





through encouraging the integration of social and academic 
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lives within a college or university and its programs, and 
through quality interaction with peers, faculty members, and 
the campus environment. “A fuller appreciation of the po- 
tential of the peer group as a facilitator of the learning 
process could . . . serve to improve undergraduate education 
in <v// types of institutions" (Astin 1993b, p. -Us). 

A college's academic and social systems affect students' 
experiences inside and outside the classroom, with effects 
varying from campus to campus and from student to student 
(Tinto 1998). In one study, the effect of academic and social 
integration on persistence was more pronounced at four-year 
colleges than two-year colleges (Braxton, Sullivan, and Johnson 
199“). “more likely the reflection of the varying academic and 
social attributes of institutions and the students they sen e than 
of the underlying process of persistence" (Tinto 1998, p. 169). 

Findings of related research 

In general, people tend to remember only 10 percent of 
what they read. 20 percent of what they hear, 30 percent of 
what they see. So percent of what they hear and see. "0 
percent of what they say. and 90 percent of what they say 
an<U\n (Dale 19“2). In a collaborative student learning com- 
munity. where students teach one another, “saying and do- 
ing" is emphasized. Moreover, the one teaching is required 
to conceptualize, organize, and understand what is being 
taught (also true of peer teaching). 

Students’ interaction with others is important for large classes 
as well as sirnil classes. For example, a study of students in 
large college classes and perceptions of factors contributing to 
their learning found that “other students" was the second most 
mentioned factor (\Vu Iff. Nyquist. and Abott 198"). 

Much documentary evidence suggests that acti\c. focused, 
quality involvement by students with peers and faculty in the 
campus environment — inside and outside the classroom — can 
lead to much higher academic achievement, educational aspira- 
tions maturity, sell -understanding, and retention than otherwise 
(see, e.g.. Astin 1993a. 1993b: Kndo and Harpcl 1982: Franklin 
et al. 1993: Kuh 199 i. 1996a, 1996b: Ltmport 1993: Pascarella 
1980: Pascarella and Tcrenzini 19 . 1991: Springer. Tercnzini. 
Pascarella. and Nora 1993; Tercnzini and Pascarella 199 c 
leren/ini. Pascarella. and Blimling 1996: Whitt and \iiss 199-ib). 
It is especially true when the focus is on “ideas and intellectual 
matters’ (Tercnzini and Paseaivlla 199 j. p. 31 ). and commitment 





and loyally to the institution and commitment to one’s studies 
improve. Astin ( 1993a). however. expressed regret that large 
and impersonal commuter universities and community colleges 
became the norm for undergraduate students after World War II 
and ov er the years have educated increasingly larger percent- 
ages of undergraduate students in the I’nited States. 

Other research has found that differences in students’ gen- 
der are related to the effect of involvement on academic 
achievement, persistence, and so on (Astin 1993b; Astin. Kom. 



and Green 1»T: Pascarella and Terenzini 1979, 1983: Springer 
et al. 1993; Tinto 1993). Interaction between peers of the same 
sex appears to have the most positive effect on such student 
outcomes, with social relationships and values having a more 
important relationship to learning for women than for men. 

A "college's effects on student learning are holistic, and . . . 
learning is shaped both separately and jointly by formal class- 
rot an experiences and out-of-class ones. . . . Researchers 
should more closely examine the multiple and interrelated 
sources of influence on any educational outcome" (Springer 
et al. 1993. p. 6). Learning communities can presumably con- 
tribute in and out of class to factors research has shown to be 
related to positive student change, e.g., the normative (group 
expectation) influence of faculty and peers in the community 
and, to a lesser extent, the modeling they provide (Hank. 
Slavings. and Biddle 1990; Tinto and Love 1993, 199-1 ). the 
academic base the learning community provides (Terenzini 
and Wright !9H~). and integration of course work (Pascarella 
and Terenzini 1991). 

Findings of the research on the outcomes of 
college student learning communities 

Well -designed learning communities emphasizing coliabora- 
. live learning result in improved GP A. retention, and satisfac- 
tion for undergraduate students (see. e.g.. Gabel nick* et al. 
1990. MacGregor 1991; R. Matthews 1986. 1996b; R. Matthews 
et al. 199": B. Smith 1991; Tokuno 1993 K Moreover, learning 
communities of v arious kinds and in different institutional 
contexts that emphasize collaborative teaching and learning 
help undergraduate students — older as well as younger, reme- 
dial. regular, and honors, commuter as well as residential — in 
various wavs (Cox 1993: Ganison I99 i; |, Levine and 
Tompkins 1996; J. Lucas and Mott 1990; McCucn et al. 1990: 
MacKay 1996; Magicl 1988: Pike 199": Pike. Schrocdcr. and 



Well- 

designed 
learning 
communities 
emphasiz- 
ing collabo- 
rative learn- 
ing result in 
improved 
GPA, reten- 
tion? and 
satisfaction 
for under- 
graduate 
students . 
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Berry 19 C JT; Tinto 1998: Tinto and Love 1993, 199-4, 1993: 

Tinto. Love, and Russo 199-4: Tinto. Russo, and Kadel 199*4): 

• G PA and the number of students on academic probation: 

• Amount and quality of learning: 

• Validation (Rendon 199-t) of learning; 

• Retention: 

• Academic skills: 

• Self-esteem; 

• Satisfaction with the institution, involvement in college, 
and educational experiences: 

• Increased opportunity to write and speak: 

• Greater engagement in learning: 

• The ability to meet academic and social needs: 

• Greater intellectual richness: 

• Intellectual empowerment: 

• More complex thinking, a more complex world view, and 
a greater openness to ideas different from one’s own: 

• Increased quality and quantity of learning: 

• The ability to bridge academic and social environments: and 

• Improved involvement and connectedness within the 
social and the academic realms. 

"Learning communities enhance the quality of campus life, 
contribute to the development of connections beyond the 
college, and help prepare students for the challenge of lead- 
ership" (R. Matthew s 199 t. p. 181 ). 

These results relied different types of college student 
learning communities and all types of students. It is important 
to remember, however, that some find participation in a learn- 
ing community more v aluable to some types ol students than 
to others (Tinto 1998). Specifically, it is more valuable to com- 
muting students and "students whose life tasks' make going 
to college difficult at best" (p. 1“2). And one study found that 
homogeneous student groups in residence halls by academic 
major at Harvard I’niversity had a stronger positive effect on 
persistence and other student outcomes for science students 
than lor students in the humanities and social sciences (Light 
1990). A study at Temple I’niversity. unlike other studies, 
found retention rates for students in the control group to be 
as high as those for 1TC i learning communities, although 
learning community .students did earn significantly higher 
grades and had fewer course withdrawals and incomplete'' 




than the control group (J. Levine and Tompkins 19%). The 
second finding suggests that if retention for the two groups 
were compared later than ar rhe end of the first semester, 
retention among learning community students would be sig- 
nificantly higher (that is, fewer students would drop out). 

Learning communities may also have some motivational value 
(Caprio 1993), a hypothesis deserving future investigation. 

The effects of student learning communities can he very 
dramatic for groups employing effective collaborative meth- 
ods. For example, a semester-long peer-assisted learning pro- 
gram involving collaborative study groups at American River 
College attained an 8T7 percent to 5^.8 percent success rate 
over traditional classrooms in 199 1 — 95, and an 86.0 percent to 
55. 1 percent advantage in 1995-96 (McCuen et al. 1996). Re- 
tention was also significantly better for students in the collab- 
orative study groups. In both cases. English placement test 
scores (the control variable used) were not significantly differ- 
ent for participating and nonparticipating students. 

A study of learning communities at William Rainev Harper 
Community College used carefully defined control groups and 
sophisticated methodologies (J. Lucas and Mott 1996). It is 
unclear whether the "holistic learning environments" of their 
learning communities had any impact on traditional measures 
of learning, but large improvements over their control groups 
were found on seven measures of attitudes tow ard learning 
and on many self-reported measures of students* group skills. 

The study found that students* improvements were signifi- 
cantly greater for "coordinated studies" groups compared 
with "linked classes" groups, which fits with a finding. of a 
research study supported by the National ('enter for lea el ting. 

Learning, and Assessment (see Tinto and Love 199 1. 1995; 

Tinto. Love, and Russo 199 1 ; Tinto and Russo 199 i). Although 
the study was not designed to compare the effects of different 
cross-curricular learning models, the authors found that their 
coordinated studies groups showed more positive change 
than their "course clusters" groups, which in turn show ed 
more positive change than their freshman interest groups. 

Although we do not have complete assurance that the differ- 
ent models were implemented with equal effectiveness or that 
the student groups were comparable on .ill potentially rele- 
vant variables, the results suggest that well-done, more con- 
centrated. longer-term approaches to learning communities 
that involve lacullv Ms active, intentional participants are more 
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effective than others. It could further lx* hypothesized that 
combining any of these cross-curricular learning community 
models with an effectively implemented residential learning 
community would add to the positive results obtained. 

Another study of the effects of college learning communi- 
ties on students (Pike 199"). even though it involved students 
at only one university and students' self-selection into the 
groups being compared, should be reviewed. The locus was 
on residential learning communities and involved a sophisti- 
cated study design built around the theoretical model of why 
residential learning communities affect students' learning. The 
model suggests that three entities interacting directly with the 
characteristics students bring to college lead to gains in their 
learning: (.1.) frequency and quality of opportunities for stu- 
dents’ inroirement in out-of-class educational activ ities; (2) 
frequency and quality of opportunities for intellectual interac- 
tion with faculty and peers: and (3> frequency and quality of 
integration between diverse curricular and co-curricular expe- 
riences. The model also posits that background characteristics 
directly affect the learning gained and the amount of students' 
involvement, interaction, and integration taking place (which 
affect the amount of learning gained). 

This study compared results for students in residential learn- 
ing communities and traditional residence hall first-war s - 
dents at the I 'niversity of Missouri during the I99S— 9h academic 
vear. All participating students were administered the College 
Student Kxperiences Questionnaire (Pike 199“); CSHQ scales 
were used to create measures of students’ involvement, amount 
and breadth of students' intellectual interaction with faculty, 
amount and breadth of students' intellectual interaction with • 
peers, and integration of curricular and extracurricular activities. 
CSPQ scales were also used to create two outcome variables, 
“gains in general education" and "gains in intellectual develop- 
ment." Background characteristics examined included gender, 
minority status. ACT composite score, and high school rank. 

Analysis of variance was used to relate involvement, inter- 
action. integration, and gains for the two groups o! students, 
after which a two-group path analysis involving chi-square 
fits was conducted to differentiate the effects of all variables 
on the* two groups The findings revealed that, for all types 
ot students, students in residence hall learning communities 
had significanll\ highet levels than did students in traditional 
resideru e halls oil involvement, amount and quality ol inteb 




Iectual interaction with faculty and peers, integration of in- 
class and out-of-class information. and gains in both learning 
and intellectual development. These effects were direct for 
involvement and interaction, and indirect (through the in- 
volvement and interaction engendered) for integration and 
gains in student learning and intellectual development. 

Tinto and Love's study ( 199^) also deserves special men- 
tion. because it involved a di\c rse community college in a 
large city w ith “exemplary" learning communities, was care- 
fully designed, and focused on using effective collaboration 
w ithin the learning communities. Conducted at LuGuardia 
Community College in New York City, it was one of three 
studies of first-year college students conducted by the Na- 
tional Center for Postsccondary Teaching. Learning, and As- 
sessment's Project on Collaborative Learning. ( The other two 
studies were conducted at Seattle Central Community Col- 
lege. foeusing on its Coordinated Studies Program, and at 
the I nivcrsity of Washington, focusing on its PIG Program.) 

To Ik* chosen for the study, the institution had to be similar 
to many others around the nation, and its learning communi- 
ties programs had to have been institutionalized for a number 
of years, seive a diverse group of entering first-year students, 
and involve the range of collaborative learning practices in 
place at colleges ac ross the* county. The purpose of the study 
was to come to an understanding of how different collabora- 
tive learning programs s!vin.» students* learning and persis- 
tence in postsccondary education: 

... fa understand not only rrhat students e.\perieuced. 
i)}{( also how those c wpenences acre ass< tent fed oivrtnnc 
trith their hehariors and changing riens <f learning and 
their si ihsct/i tent perslstei ice in higher education. . . 'the 
.study teas not intended to determine to u hat degree (he 
programs were achieving their intended goais and in 
uhat manner they amid he more effective in doing so 
White ( om/xtratii e information ira> obtained on the 
experiences. behaviors. and persisteme outcomes of a 
comparison group of students, that information teas 
used to understand programs, rrot judge thenn Tinto and 
I.( >\ c* l l )u^, pp. 1 t ). 

\t the time ('1 the study, the college ollctcd several learning 
t mninunilN pit ‘giants, each one targeted t( > a dilletuit gn >up < >1 
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students (developmental, vocational. liberal arts, and honors, 
for example), which students selected themselves. Learning 
communities included RGs. coordinated studies, and other 
types. Twelve learning community classes and lb traditional 
comparison classes were selected for the study. Quantitative 
(longitudinal surveys) and qualitative (observations and inter- 
views of participants) methods were used for the study. Analy- 
sis of the data involved descriptive statistics, discriminant 
analysis, and multiple regression analysis. Because the profes- 
sors in both learning community' and control group classes had 
been trained and were experienced in innovative collaborative 
teaching, the authors concluded that the findings understate 
the differences to be found in community colleges in general. 

Although students in the learning communities had lower 
high school grade averages, they were more likely to aspire 
to a bachelor^ degree, needed s time to complete their 
associate’s degree, were less at / involved in using the 
library, had more positive views. ..oout the college and the 
various aspects of its env ironment, including the faculty, 
other students, their classes, and the campus climate, earned 
higher college grades, experienced higher continuation rales 
to four-year colleges, reported that it was easier to (earn and 
that learning was more fun. had greater appreciation ol di- 
versity. had greater awareness of the connections between 
diflerent courses, and preferred learning communities. 
Socially and educationally disadvantaged students in the 
learning communities had significantly higher persistence in 
college than socially and educationally disadvantaged stu- 
dents in the control groups. For the more academically able 
students, however, the two groups had similar persistence 
rates, possible because abler student* tend to in general 
have a strong desire to transfer to four-year colleges. 

Benefits for Faculty 

Research indicates that students are not the onlv ones who 
benefit from learning communities. Faculty members also 
benefit from organizing and participating in learning com- 
munities in several wavs: 

• Learning communities all* >vv faiultx lo work togethei 
more <loscl\ and effect iv civ 

• Learning communities lead to increased continuiiv and 
integration in the cmriculum 
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• Learning communities constitute a valuable activity for 
faculty development. 

• Learning communities help participating faculty to view 
their disciplines in a more re\ealing light. 

• Learning communities encourage faculty to share knowl- 
edge with one another. 

• Participation in learning communities broadens faculty 
members’ knowledge about pedagogy. 

• Learning communities promote colkiboraiive. active 
teaching. 

• Participation in learning communities tends to increase 
collegial trust. 

• Faculty generally find their work with learning communi- 
ties satisfying. 

• Faculty appreciate tne results of learning communities on 
the amount and quality of students' learning, students’ en- 
joyment of learning, and students’ values and satisfaction. 

• “The act of creating and participating in a learning com- 
munity is itself a community-building event . . . breaking 
down the isolation of faculty and the essential loneliness 
of leaching as currently conceived and executed" (R. 

Matthews 199 k pp. 186-8"; see also Finley 1990; J. Lucas 
and Mott 1996; MacKay 1996; 'Pinto 1998). 

faculty involved m establishing and working with student 
learning communcy programs for high-risk students at Long 
Reach 'aty Community 0)1 lege perceived the key benefits to 
be me satisfaction of seeing students so engaged and ac- 
tively involved in learning, the 'broadening of their own 
know ledge through connection and interaction with instruc- 
tors in different areas, and the discovery that, rather than 
distrust colleagues, instructors can learn to count on their 
colleagues for suggestions and solutions (MacKay 1996). 

Student learning communities can bring faculty together 
from across the disciplines and lead to faculty members’ 
energy and innovation in the classroom (Stark and Lattuca 
199“). In fact, one male faculty member reported. “My wife 
kept saving. You've got to teach this way again; you're a 
different person this quarter” (R. Matthews 199 k p. IS"). 

Findings from Studies of Collaborative and 
Cooperative Learning 

Hundreds of studies of collaborative and cooperative learning 
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in elementary and secondary schools have been conducted 
over the years, including a meta-analysis of 122 studies (John- 
son et al. 1981 ) and an analysis of -i6 studies (Slavin 1983a. 
1983b). A review and summary of the results of more than 
3~3 studies over the previous 90 years, including some con- 
ducted at the college level, compared the relative impacts on 
academic achievement of cooperative, individualistic, and 
competitive learning approaches (Johnson and Johnson 
199-fb; see also Johnson, Johnson, and Smith 1991b for a com- 
prehensive summary of findings related to using collaborative 
learning for college students, and Qin. Johnson, and Johnson 
1993 for a more recent synthesis of research in this area). 

These analyses found that collaborative and cooperative 
learning results in a variety of positive outcomes for students-, 
academic achievement. a higher retention rate, increased criti- 
cal thinking, higher-level thinking skills and strategies, motiva- 
tion to achieve, self-esteem and confidence, trust in others, 
low levels of anxiety and stress, creativity, frequent new ideas, 
the ability to generalize to new situations, problem-solving 
ability, a commitment to learning, instructional satisfaction, 
positive attitudes toward the major or discipline, positive atti- 
tudes toward the institution, positive attitudes toward other 
students, a commitment to and caring for other students, posi- 
tive perceptions of the instructor, less absenteeism and tardi- 
ness. feelings of responsibility for completing assignments, a 
willingness to take on difficult tasks, persistence in completing 
tasks, better listening skills. *vspect for others' perceptions and 
attitudes, a commitment to peers' growth, social skills, and 
social support. Others would add increased acceptance of 
different races and ethnic groups (S. Sharan 199 1; Shulman, 
l.otan. and Whitcomb 1993: Slavin 1980). 

Although most of the research in this area has been on 
elementary and secondary students, an increasing number of 
recent studies indicate the same findings apply to college 
students (e.g.. ('base 1991; J. Cooper et al. 1991; \1. Cooper 
1993; Courtney Courtney, and Nicholson 199 - 1 ; ITeemyer et 
al. 1993; Johnson, Johnson, and Smith 1998; McCuen et al. 
1990: Price 1993; Purdom and Kromrey 1993; Robinson and 
Cooper 1993; Rovchoudluiry and Roth 1992; Springer. 

Stanne. and Donovan 199”; Wilson 199(0. 

Cooperative groups also promote students’ involvement in 
college academic and social life (brosnan and Halley 1993; 
Pisjni 199D. which leads to personal and social development 
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(Astin 1993b; Fried lander and MacDougall 1991 : Glover and 
Hull-Toyc 1993) and career attainment (Fischer 1993). The 
superiority of cooperative and collaborative instruction oxer 
traditional instruction can he quite significant: for example, 
the course success rale averaged 26 percent higher across 
disciplines for cooperative and collaborative instruction com- 
pared with traditional instruction for the Beacon College peer- 
assisted learning project, which involved semester-long col- 
laborative study groups in math and science, at American 
River College (McCuen et al. 1990 b 

These findings are true for adults as well as for traditional- 
age college students (Simpson 1993). for al-risk students (Ty- 
ler 19931 and learning-disabled students (Gore 1993). for 
large, medium, and small classes (M. Cooper 1993; Cottle and 
1 la rt 1990). and for classrooms that are heterogeneous in 
terms of students' academic and linguistic ability and in stu- 
dents' ethnic backgrounds (K. Cohen 199-ta). Although the 
findings have also been found to he true for gifted students, 
sometimes these students feel that an undue burden is placed 
on them to assist less able students. Some gifted students may 
also feel frustrated with the group's inadequate processing 
skills, lack of participation, and some members' personal 
problems (M. Matthews 1992; Schumm 1993). 

Not all studies of college-lex el cooperative and collabora- 
tive learning showed increases in students' learning and re- 
tention over that obtained with traditional instruction. Fvcn 
in those studies, however, most students reported they liked 
such instruction better than traditional instruction, and none 
of the studies found higher learning and retention for tradi- 
tional instruction. When data suggest no discernible impact 
on students’ achievement, such as that found in the study of 
collaborative learning at Kansas City Community College 
(W ilson 1996), accurate interpretation is often impossible 
Such findings may result from inelfeclive collaborative meth- 
ods. measures that arc not sensitive, or a variety ol possible 
(laws in the study's design and interpretation. 

A recent meta-analy sis of 128 studies about the effects of 
cooperative learning at colleges found positive results in all 
student areas (Johnson, Johnson, and Smith 1998). Although 
some college-level findings suggest some forms of coopera- 
tive and collaborative instruction are more effective than 
others, no clear pattern of "winners'* and “losers" exists. This 
area is an important one lor study 




Several findings of studies of collaborative and coopera- 
tive instruction relate to how the group's educational experi- 
ence is organized. Academic achievement is facilitated by 
cooperative learning only if there is a cooperative task struc- 
ture (groups working together and group rewards), coopera- 
te e incentives, and accountability for individual learners 
(Slavin 1983a. 1983b). A meta-analysis of previous studies 
found “cooperative goal structures that do not create inter- 
group competition produce greater achievement than coop- 
erative structures that do create intergroup competition" 
(Johnson and Johnson 199 ib). Group work was most benefi- 
cial for learning concepts, problem solving, and deep under- 
standing of subject matter and content (Shulman. Loian. and 
Whitcomb 199s). And group work has the greatest, impact on 
linguistic problem-sob ing tasks w hen there is more than one 
legitimate solution (Qin. Johnson, and Johnson 199S). 

Concluding Remarks 

The benefits tor students o! collaborate e and cooperative 
learning are similar to the benefits of coliege-le\el student 
learning communities. It is clear that well-designed and 
-crafted cooperative and collaborative learning experiences 
w ithin learning communities — as well as the existence and 
makeup of the learning communities themselves — greatly 
benefit both college students and faculty. Moreover, the bene- 
fits ldr both groups are many and varied, and are often highly 
integrated into a perception of sm»ng learning outcomes. 





CREATING AND IMPLEMENTING OPTIMAL 
COLLEGE STUDENT LEARNING COMMUNITIES 



It is a sad paradox that the instil tit ions most clearly 
dedicated to helping adult learners to learn are such 
slotr learners theniseh es (May 1994* p. *n). 

"Research shows that learning is most effective in a commu- 
nity where knowledge can he shared in class and outside of 
class” (Jerry Gaff, cited in Collison 1993* p. A 18). Learning 
communities that emphasize collaborative learning and that 
serve both academic and social purposes for students will 
become a primary avenue for improving the education of 
undergraduate students, with effective collaborative learning 
crucial. "Collaborative experiences provide lessons that no 
lectures or homilies can provide. Asking students to share the 
responsibility for each others learning teaches students their 
learning and that of their peers are inextricably intertwined 
and that, regardless of race, class, gender, or background, 
their academic interests are the same" (Tinto 1998, n, P3L 
Collaborative learning involves two or more individuals 
who are actively engaged, working together, and challeng- 
ing one another in ways that lead to mutually negotiated 
and created cross-disciplinary and or new understanding, 
perceiving, thinking, feeling, and communicating (K. Barr 
and Dailey 1996; Brody L99S). But how can we maximize its 
quality? “However structured, collaborative learning strate- 
gies share common threads, not the least of which is stu- 
dents are expected to work together and become active 
participants in the classroom. In this way. all collaborative 
learning strategies emphasize the development of student 
learning communities and their importance to the learning 
process” (Tinto and Love 199*5. pp. 2-3). 

I'or dramatic* student outcomes to occur. learning commu- 
nities must be effective in helping students engage in active 
learning: "Rich, rigorous learning environments, active partic- 
ipation on the part of both students and fac ulty, and a sense 
of community make a positive, often profound difference in 
fostering student success" ( R. Matthews et al. 199”. p. n”). 

hvery learning community should thus be designed and 
carried out in a manner that will maximize hath active and 
collaborative learning, two areas that are nul mutually exclu- 
sive artel supplement and support one another. Both need to 
be eflectively designed and executed. (And poorlv designed 
cooperative and collaborative experiences can lead to worse 
results than traditional approaches (Johnson. Johnson, and 
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Smith 199 la].) This section summarizes specific suggestions 
tor accomplishing this task based on the literature and the 
authors' own analysis. 



Active Learning 

Active learning and collaborative learning are keys to opti- 
mizing the effectiveness and positive impact of education on 
members of student learning communities. Although collab- 
orative learning always involves active learning, intentional 
active learning can, and often does, also take place outside 
c< )llal.x > ra t ivc lea r n i ng . 

Practical suggestions for developing, promoting, and im- 
plementing active learning in college students are provided in 
several sources (see Hon well and bison 1991. Bonwell and 
Sutherland 1996, and Meyers and Jones 1993 for excellent 
summaries of the research on active learning). Students them- 
selves may be a greater obstacle to active learning than fac- 
ulty members' commonly hypothesized reluctance to reduce 
their reliance on lectures, because, in one study, they aver- 
aged five hours or less of homework per week, had experi- 
enced primarily teacher-directed learning in high school, and 
were indifferent to learning (R.G. Warren 199" 7 ). Students 
need help to change their notions of workload (preparation 
ahead of class as well as before exams) and initiative (taking 
responsibility for learning facts on one s own so that time in 
class can be used for more valuable activities): 

Colleges have to help students . . appreciate that some 

of the most raluahle learning must conic from their own 
teaching, fortunately, there is a lot of research pointing 
to the value of student effort Minimal student initia- 

tive associated with successful active learning requires 
preparing prior to each class , talking in class even if shy. 
seriously listening to the comments of fellow students , 
solving problems, and learning to live with ambiguity 
instead ofoveisimpli/ied ausuvis to complex questions. 

It also includes time management to accommodate a 
sizable workload, dealing with student frcclnadei's” on 
learning teams . and overcoming peer pressure ( R.G. 
Warren W\ p. P). 

Most research has found that active strategics positively ailed 
students' learning and retention (Astin 1993b). In a factor 








analysis. Astin found that one factor called ‘active learning” 
included the following measures (listed in the order of load- 
ing): cooperative learning, presentations by students, group 
projects, experiential learning held studies, students' evalua- 
tions of each other’s work, independent projects, student- 
selected topics for course content, class discussion, minimal 
use of the lecture format, and student-developed activities (pp. 
3H-39). In this study, however, the active learning factor had a 
negative effect on students' retention, even though giving pre- 
sentations in class, taking essay exams, and working on inde- 
pendent projects had a positive effect on retention and learn- 
ing (pp. 196-9“'). Just because active learning techniques are 
used does not ensure success. Those techniques must be well 
designed and include a focus and content that are relevant (in 
students' eyes) to what is being learned. Otherwise, students 
will see such activities as superficial and not pertinent. 

Suggestions from the Literature on Collaborative 
And Cooperative Learning 

To design and maintain the most effective classroom -based 
learning communities for college students, we need to gen- 
eralize observations from studies of collaborative and coop- 
erative learning. But “successful use of groupwork requires 
much more than simply putting students in groups" (Shul- 
man. Lotan, and Whitcomb 1993. p. 5). It is crucial for 
groups to lx- trained and organized to practice active and 
collaborative cooperative learning. 

Cases and group work 

I'sing case studies involving problems, issues, or dilemmas 
can be useful in applications o! cooperative and collabora- 
tive learning. 

Cases arc candid, highly readable accounts of teaching 
crcnts or scries oferents. '/hey shotra problem -based 
snapshot of an on-the-job /or other real -life! dilemma. 
Head alone, eases offer vicarious experience (f walking 
in another s shoes. In group discussion, they are espe- 
cutll) poucrftiL allowing differing points of new to he 
aired and examined. f : <w that reason, cases are con- 
sciously designed to prontke disi ussion that is engaging 
demanding, and intellectually exciting. . . . Put cases 
are not simply narrative descriptions of events. In call 
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somethin" a case is to make a theoretical claim — that it 
is a case of something, or an instance of a larger class. 
... To he valuable as a case . . . the narrative should he 
representative of a class or type of dilemma, problem, or 
quandary that arises with some frequency in teaching 
situations. Most rich cases, however, are cases of many 
things. Cases may also he exemplar of principles, de- 
scribing by their detail a general pattern or practice 
(Sluilman. Loian. and Whitcomb 199> pp. 8-9). 



Case-based leaching — such as commonly found in busi- 
ness. law. and medicine — should be the norm in education 
and in other areas (see also Colbert. Ocsberg, and Trimble 
19%: Hutchings 1993: Merseth 1991. 199S; Shulman 1992: 
Silverman, Welly, and Lyon 1992: Sykes and Bird 1992). 

Student groups 

In addition to training student learning groups to function 
effectively, faculty members must have clear-cut objectives 
for each group that are understood by all group members 
(C. Hunter 1996). Moreover, a student's learning style is an 
important variable (Price 199-4. 1993). In one study, visually 
oriented college students needed visual and manipulative 
materials in a lab setting to learn successfully as individuals 
and a group in an anatomy and physiology course and a 
beginning general biology course. (See Billson 199 t for 1™ 
principles for effective interaction within, and eight criteria 
for assessing functional effectiveness of. small groups that 
apply to all college student groups.) 

Some useful, practical insights come from work with "base 
learning groups" of four or five college students working 
together in class for one entire semester (Wheeler 1993). A 
student leader should be assigned for each group: it does not 
work to June the group members decide among themsehes 
who the group leader should be. Moreover, the instructor 
should ha\e several goals for all groups: have a peer support 
group in the class: have the best students assist in the moti- 
vation and reaching of the poorer students; and use peer 
pressure to motivate students to work harder. Certain group 
tasks are especially useful, including semester projects, two- 
minute questions. Jigsaw reading, and a group test followed 
by individual tests (where the group test senes as a motiva- 
tional review in preparation for the individual test'.) 
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Other suggestions for implementing collaborative learning 
include introducing new activities slowly, avoiding selection 
of groups by students, seeking feedback from students, as- 
signing roles in each group to ensure everyone's participation, 
preparing tasks for students who finish early, and establishing 
partners to complete homework (Orrange 1993). Although 
some insist that instructors should assign groups and leaders, 
others recommend that instructors allow students to choose 
their own (Carter 1993). suggesting group membership and 
^election of leaders should depend on one's knowledge of the 
students. (Our own experience suggests it is usually preferable 
for the professor to select the group members and leaders.) 

If it is economically feasible, an effort should be made to 
train and financially reimburse student leaders for collabora- 
tive learning communities. As part of American River Col- 
lege's beacon Project ( 199-0 peer-assisted learning program, 
for example, faculty selected students who had successfully 
completed the course. They trained them in tutoring and 
collaborative techniques, and had them sene as learning as- 
sistants who worked six hours per week (three hours with 
their respective collaborative student groups, two hours in 
preparation, and one hour meeting with the faculty mem- 
ber). both the collaborative student groups and the learning 
assistants showed positive results. (See Van Her Karr 199 i 
for a similar approach to first-year hurdle courses.) 

The frustration with the lack of the group's processing 
skills (reported bv some gifted students) and some group 
members' petsonal problems and lack of participation indi- 
cates that cooperative and collaborative learning is not for 
all students and that groups should be carefully planned and 
constructed. Moreover, effective orientation and training 
activ ities, and rhe integration of group processes into the 
program are very important. 

Mow should nonpanicipants be handled? Several tactics 
are possible to get these "parasites'* (Carter 1993) involved: 
require each group member to bring written work to class in 
order to belong to the group, periodically give unannounced 
in-class assignments, and assign indiv idual grades in addi- 
tion to a grade for the group. 

Ot he r app roaches 

Some evidence suggests that students with negative attitudes 
toward reading and writing can lx i salvaged through the use ol 
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small cooperative* learning communities (Rose 199-t). The key 
to their success is having small group partnerships with the 
instaietor and reference librarians. Other creative approaches 
have been found to be potentially feasible or useful: 

• Having college students teach selected topics to junior high 
school students to enhance learning at both levels (see G. 
Hunter b) ( h for an application with biology students): 

• Combining the principles of collaboration and continuous 
quality improvement total quality management in teach- 
ing and testing students (Cooke 199-*: Hansen 1993): 

• Incorporating debate into collaborative activities and 
small groups to stimulate nontraditional first-generation 
composition students to formulate their own questions, 
problems; and hypotheses U less 1993): 

• Integrating reading and collaborative learning into college 
writing courses (Sollisch. 1988): 

• I'sing role plays in which students are team players in 
business, using brainstorming, analysis, interviewing tech- 
niques. pricing analysis, effective communication, conllict 
resolution, and so on (Hudson 1 99s); 

• Translating the six characteristics of “true community" 
(Reck l l >8”) into creative activities for building commu- 
nity in the classroom (Orbe 199S). 

• Including structured activities where students make deci- 
sions on what to study, how to study it. and solutions. 

The emphasis in all these suggestions is on "processing ex- 
periences" and understanding ( Lander et al. 199s). 

Resources for faculty 

Although collaborate learning and cooperate learning 
ha\e positive eflects w ithin student groups, they work in 
complex ways that cannot be reduced to a field manual 
(Teho-Messjna 1993). \'e\ erthcless, many general how-to 
publications on eflective collaborate and cooperate learn- 
ing exist (see, e.g., Ahrami. chambers. Roulsen. Desimone. 
dWpollonia. and How den 199^: Adams 1 99b: Austin and 
Baldwin 1991: Brandi 1991: C Cohen 199s: H Cohen 199 ta. 
19 i ; tb: Cramer I99i. Davidson 199u. Davidson and Worsham 
1992; Gere 198"'. Gibbs 199 i; Hanley 199<\ International 
Association 1991a. 1991b. 1992a. 1992b; Johnson aiul Johnson 
1993. 199 ia. lnu.jiv Kagan 1989. 1992; Kessler 1992: Kluge 





1990: Male 199-t: R. Matthews 1996a. 1996lr. Putnam 1993: S. 
Sharan 199 i: S. Sharan and Sharan 1992: Sluilman. Lotan. and 
Whitcomb 1993; Slavin 1991b. 1993; Stahl 199-0. 

Other faculty resource books discuss and provide guid- 
ance about various collaborative activities that can con- 
tribute to more effective student collaboration and improved 
student learning from such collaboration (see. e.g.. Morris 
1993: Sego 1991). Activities include peer review, group prob- 
lem solving, chalkboard problem solving, partner self-tests, 
group quizzes, the generation of questions by the group, 
group book reports, and team debates. 

A number of additional publications focus exclusively on 
college students (see. e.g.. Bosworth and Hamilton 1993; Bruf- 
fee 1993: J. Cooperand Robinson 199“ T b: Davis 1993: Gabel- 
nick et al. 1990: Goodscll. Maher. Tinto. Smith, and MacGregor 
1992; Hagelgans. Reynolds. Schxvingendoif, Vidakovic. Dubin- 
sky. Shahin. and Wimbish 1993; Johnson, Johnson. and Smith 
1991b. 1 998: Kadel and Keehner 199-t: P. Love and Love 1993; 
McNeill and Bellamy 1993; R. Matthews 1996a. 1996b; Millis 
1991. 1993. 199": XuiTenbern 1993; Purdom and Kromiey 
1993; Selioem 1993; Tiberius 1990; Wilson 1996 for detailed 
guidance on developing and conducting effective collaborative 
and cooperative learning activities for students). 

A proposed developmental model for constructing collab- 
orative learning environments also provides frameworks for 
the development of learning communities (S.J. Hamilton 
199 i). In the range of “teaching and learning contexts and 
accommodation to changing demographic and discipline- 
specific curricula, we have the basis for a developmental 
model for the construction of collaborative learning environ- 
ments’* ([v 93). After a review of different models of collabo- 
rative learning, a five-step model for the construction of 
collaborative learning environments is presented. 

More than 3() cooperative learning strategies have been 
identified as appropriate lor use w ith college students, all of 
them student centered and shifting the responsibility lor 
learning from the teacher to the student (Wilson 1996: see 
also Kagan 1989. 1992 lor in-depth and helpful details about 
most of these strategies). 

An annotated bibliography ol 99 studies pertinent to collab- 
oration w ith college students also includes lists ol 1 t Web sites 
and seven networks or clearinghouses on college-level collabo- 
rative cooperative learning (J. Gooperand Robinson 199"h> 
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Another hook includes practical material lor college teachers 
that faculty in LM\ KN (Learning Enhancement Action Resource 
Network) discussion groups at Iowa State I'niversity found 
stimulating and useful (Johnson, Johnson, and Smith 1991b). 

Two hooks on collaborative learning from the National 
('.enter on Postsecondary Teaching. Learning, and Assessment 
(Goodsel! et al. 1092: Kadel and Keehner 1 99a ) also deserve 
special mention. The initial volume provides capsule sum- 
maries of specific collaborative learning programs at colleges 
and universities across the country, and identifies five collabo- 
rative learning networks available to interested practitioners. 
The second volume provides a large number of vignettes on 
general and disciplinary collaborative learning techniques and 
exercises — each of which includes a description, reported 
strengths, and reported difficulties — submitted by college fac- 
ulty from across the country, both volumes emphasize "how 
to." reproduce selected readings, provide annotated bibliogra- 
phies. and share a variety of collaborativ e strategies that have 
been found to be successful in different college settings. 

Faculty development 

As indicated earlier, the case study approach can be used to 
train both experienced and inexperienced professors in using 
learning communities effectively (Shulman. Lotan. and Whit- 
comb I99S). Such training should focus on the importance of 
learning communities, the role of faculty, designing tasks that 
facilitate group work, motivating group members to collabo- 
rate. dealing w ith uncooperative members, assessment, and 
so on. The group’s tasks must complement one another, de- 
mand individual contributions and participation from a.l 
group members, and result in maximum learning form! group 
members, because using group work effectively is so different 
from traditional teaching, elfective collaborative, cooperative 
learning methods, such as those described earlier, should be 
used to win over veteran faculty (Shulman. Lotan. and Whit- 
comb 199S). "Veterans discuss teaching situations that mirror 
their own. in the process reflecting on their values, attitudes, 
and assumptions and wrestling with the disequilibrium this 
creates. As a result, thev often i h.tnge their beliefs and leach- 
ing and learning and. tints, adopt very different wavs of 
vv< king w ith students' " < p. R) 

Collaborative learning requites lacultv to move from 
teac her '-centered to leamer-c entered environments Lacultv 





must become proficient facilitators who can intervene el fee- 
lively and provide support to students in such areas as learning 
content, the self-directed group process, completion of tasks, 
encouraging critical questioning, and developing effective 
critical-thinking, problem-solving, and decision-making skills 
(K. Ban* and Dailey 199(9. Successful groups share several 
characteristics: ( 1 ) goals and purposes that are clear to all: (2) 
straightforward communication that cannot be misinterpreted: 
(3) shared leadership within the groups: and (-1) respect within 
the groups for the views of minority members (Carter 199s). 

Such instructors must possess eight particular skills in facili- 
tation to elTcctivelv support and cultivate group collaboration: 

1. Refocus on issues when nec essary to keep discussions 
front hogging down. 

2. Validate and bridge topics to make the transition from 
one theme to another. 

3. I se the group's energy to drive discussions. 

-i. Continually invite and encourage input and feedback. 

3. Establish a cooperative group climate that fosters dis- 
cussion. 

6. Coach the students to draw out what individuals already 
know. 

leach and promote active, eyes-on listening. 

S. Intervene proactively into conflicts among groups and 
students ( K. Barr and Dailey 19%). 

A study in a community college freshman teacher prepara- 
tion seminar illustrates how the instructor's attitudes and as- 
signed tasks are as important as any skills <C. Cohen 1993) 
Various factors contributed to creating a classroom "commu- 
nitv of caring, interdependent, intrinsically motivated learn- 
ers": “shared decision making, choice, and class meetings 
. . . : a cross-cohort Student Advisory Sunshine Committee 
. . .a teacher-student alliance* . . trained teams in coopera- 

tive learning techniques . . . : and a class history through 
v ideos and photographs" ( p. 3“i. The instructors also used a 
self-evaluation instrument called a “reflection rubric" and a 
checklist of social skills. Journal entries and interviews re- 
vealed that all the* students fell empowered as .i result of the 
course* communications svstem. 

Technology, including the use of cooperativ e multimedia, 
mav plav a more 1 important role in collaborative Iramnm m tin* 
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future — beyond tile current use of e-mail in some learning 
eommunities — in improving and supporting an increased, more 
productive sense of community in learning communities (Muhl- 
hauser and Rudebusch 199-1). Technology can contribute much 
to students' ability to work in groups. for example, learning- 
disabled students in mathematics classes (Rapp and Gittinger 
1993). distance education (O'Malley and Scanlon 1989). elec- 
tronically mediated project management (Lowell and Levy 
1993). and collaborative work enhancement (Laws el al. 1993). 

Problems, Pitfalls, and Responses: The ISU Case Study 

The research literature demonstrates conclusively that well- 
designed and -implemented learning communities signifi- 
cantly and positively affect both students and faculty, but a 
commitment to learning communities cannot occur unless 
faculty buy in on their implementation. 

The need to improve undergraduate student 
retention at Iowa State University 

Iowa State I'niversity’s “Strategic Plan for 1993-2000. ’* ap- 
proved April 1993. makes its “highest priority . . .to improve 
the (facility of undergraduate education as measured by- 
student retention, graduation, and placement rales'* (p. 180). 
The strategic plan, which contains many items relating to the 
concept of learning communities, proposed significant in- 
creases in funding for this purpose over the five years. 

Appioximately 81 percent of 1ST matriculating freshmen 
were still enrolled at the beginning of the second year. ~2 
percent at the beginning of the third year, and 60 percent at 
the beginning of the fourth year. Although these percentages 
compare favorably with state* universities across the nation, 
each percentage point gain in retention would mean dozens 
of students' being positively affected. Tile efiort would assist 
in 1SI "s goal to become preeminent among land-grant univer- 
sities. Moreover, when student retention and graduation rates 
were aggregated according to various institutional categories, 
u became clear there was room for improvement, especially 
among certain segments of ISi "s student population. 

The beginning of learning communities at ISI' 

The 1ST graduate program in higher education sponsmed a 
visit by Vincent 'l into in tall 199 i. during which he* piescntcd 
information about learning communities ,md u-lated tesrauh 
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results to a number of key faculty and staff. The visit and pre- 
sentations stimulated follow-up discussions about how learn- 
ing communities could improve learning, retention, and satis- 
faction for students at ISl\ Subsequently, the associate reg- 
istrar. the director of the Center for Teaching Excellence, and 
the coordinator of the Orientation and Retention Program met 
with each undergraduate college of the university. These 
conversations led to agreements by each of those colleges it) 
set up groups of students taking the same sections of courses 
(linked courses) throughout their first semester. In three of the 
colleges, some special collaborative programming was being 
developed that included involving Residence Life stall in spe- 
cial efforts to support learning communities. 

Problems with implementation 

The lack of ongoing financial support threatened the fruition 
and longevity of these beginning efforts. Particularly at risk 
was planning for steps needed to make the learning com- 
munities effective and productive, such as having faculty 
and staff orient students in how to be effective in learning 
communities, having faculty from different areas work col- 
laboratively and cooperatively to make their courses dove- 
tail. and designing exercises and problems for students to 
promote collaboration and maximize the benefits of learning 
communities throughout the semester. 

by summer lWS. no such wide-scale organized planning 
had occurred because of constraints on time and energy. 
Several pockets of related activity occurred, but they were 
not enough for integrated, campuswide planning and assess- 
ment. Tno.se involved in initiating learning communities at 
IS!' for the fall semester of 199S-9P reported that they did 
not have time to focus on the long-term development and 
implementation of a w ell-designed and comprehensive as- 
sessment and evaluation plan for the project. They also felt 
tli.it they lacked knowledge and expertise in both learning 
communities and their assessment and evaluation. In re- 
sponse. the director of ISl 's (.'enter for 'leaching Excellence 
asked the chair of lSl”s Professional Studies in Education 
Department for help, and the authois were assigned to de- 
velop a plan for implementation and assessment. 

•\ not her problem important at 1ST — cspecialiv relevant 
for all research universities — related to promotion and 
tenure. Promotion and tenure it 1ST* continued to be based 
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largely on productivity in sch.olar.sli ip and research, and 
faculty perceived that devoting major amounts of one's en- 
ergy to teaching in learning communities could adversely 
affect one's scholarly productivity. Thus, until university 
administrators and rank tenure committees are committed to 
giving significant credit toward promotion and tenure for 
involvement in learning communities, and until they recog- 
nize pedagogical research on innovations in and results of 
learning communities as legitimate scholarship, faculty in 
general will be reluctant to participate in such endeavors. 

It became apparent at 1ST that faculty incentives, such as 
financial support or release time or credit toward promotion 
and tenure, are crucial for the institutionalization of effec- 
tive. ongoing learning communities. 

Assessment of learning communities at 1SI* also had a 
difficult start, anil it is still limited. Collection, analysis, and 
interpretation of data: dissemination of research results 
across campus and to other institutions; and provision of 
advisory input to departmental faculty and doctoral students 
for use in research studies must be major, ongoing activities. 

Results at fSU so far 

At an early point, the 1ST higher education program devel- 
oped a relationship with faculty and staff responsible for 
prebusiness students as the result of a graduate student's 
preparation for a master s thesis ( Oicfenhach 199b). Grad- 
uate students in the higher education program have con- 
ducted most of the research that has been done, although a 
foimal assessment program is being developed. Preliminary 
evidence indicates that student retention has improved, as 
compared with Mmilar groups of students not enrolled in a 
learning community. In addition. GPAs of students in learn- 
ing communities are also higher when compared with simi- 
lar groups not involved in learning communities. A special 
learning community project called BPST (Biology ITluc.mon 
Success Teams) designed for high-risk students in biology 
did not improve retention significantly but improved fresh- 
man high-risk students' satisfaction enough so that the stu- 
dents requested and were granted permission to continue as 
a learning team for the next three academic years (s C v s.l 
Hamilton 1 99"' for preliminary program results). 

Based on the results of research at the l niversitv of 
G.tlifoinia at Berkeley OVeisman 19Xsi. w would Be expected 




that such high-risk first-year students would especially bene- 
fit from participation in learning communities because of 
their traditional lack of support from academically oriented 
peers. The same us true of first -gene rat ion college students, 
as such students have been less involved with peeis and 
teachers in high school and are at high risk in terms of other 
factors involving performance and persistence (Terenzini. 
Springer. Yaeger, Pascarella. and Nora 1996). 

Faculty learning communities have also become important 
at LSI*. Assistant dean of the College of Engineering Howard 
Shapiro (now associate provost for undergraduate education) 
became interested in student-centered learning designed to 
develop higher-order thinking in secondary school students 
while a member of the local school board. He and Barbara 
Lieklider of the College of Education (a specialist in collabo- 
rative learning) teamed up in 199-1 to initiate and lead a fac- 
ulty learning group of it members that met for two hours 
every other week to discuss how to improve learning. They 
studied student-centered approaches of various kinds, tai- 
lored them to their own needs, tried them out in their own 
classes, and then reported back to the group. 

The excitement generated within the group by the result- 
ing improvement in students' learning, retention, self-esteem, 
and higher-order thinking led to the development of a uni- 
versityvvide program called LEA H\ (Learning Enhancement 
Action Resource Network) to encourage the formation of 
more such learning teams. By spring 1998. such, groups were 
meeting across campus, and lO percent of all faculty in the 
College of Engineering were participating in the program. 

An article in the spring 1998 issue of Marstun Muses, the 
College of Engineering newsletter for alumni and friends, 
illustrates the impact and potential impact of this program: 

. \ssuciatc Professor Dong Jacobson attended his fust 
LEA RX session in 1 996. "I didn 't realize at the time that 
this one meeting iroufd Jurerer change the tray / teach, 
he said . . Through carious interact ire exercises and 

group actirities . he creates a safe environment Jar learn- 
ing Xn/h/ug is mure pouvrfid than haring a room of 
sn studenh in groups engaged ) 'ou can see and feel the 
/earning taking place' . . . I re noticed higher test scores 
fmm the middle range students and deeper nutlet's! and 
mg of the material . . Attendance rate i< higher, in 
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class participation has increased and there is a 
stronger positire attitude . . . "(pp. 1-2). 



As indicated, various pockets of learning communities 
were being developed from 199a through 1998. many of 
them in isolation from one another. An institution must pro- 
vide significant central administrative support and coordina- 
tion to the development and maintenance of student learn- 
ing communities, but "the cost is easily offset by increases in 
retention, grade point average, and credits earned” (R. 
Matthews 199a. p. 182). 

The 1ST registrar and the assistant registrar served key 
roles in developing programs for 199T-98. They created 
special forms to help ISl' faculty and others develop and 
coordinate learning teams. Doug Gruenewald. assistant di- 
rector of residence halls, has been especially influential in 
the effort to improve learning communities at ISl*. A learn- 
ing community work group led by Corly Peterson Brooke, 
director of the Center for Teaching Excellence, has also been 
instrumental in the development of learning communities. 
Composed of faculty and student affairs staff, the work 
group developed a proposal for implementation that the 
president approved. In summer 1998. the effort at 1ST was 
undergirded by a SI. A million grant from the president to 
initiate a full-scale, coordinated, universitywide effort to 
improve, expand, promote, and assess 1ST learning commu- 
nities. The grant includes funds for a full-time learning com- 
munities support coordinator, a secretary, and a graduate 
assistant as deemed necessary to provide ( 1) needed faculty 
and staff training and consultation: (2) stimulation for vari- 
ous areas to share information and talk to one another on 
an ongoing basis about experiences with learning communi- 
ties; (3) longitudinal campuswide stimulation and support 
for the development of innovative learning communities in 
the \ arums departments and colleges, and ad\isory support 
for disciplinary research inquiry and dissemination within 
their areas; u) carefully planned and carried out assessment. 
e\ aluation. and research to discover the ongoing effects ot 
different approaches to learning communities and provide 
information for modification and uTinemeni; dissemina- 
tion of findings to the higher education cummunin through 
presentations at disciphnarv conferences, monographs, and 
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jounu! articles; (6) assistance to departments and colleges in 
developing and promoting grant proposals to outside agen- 
cies for funding the development of learning communities; 
and C) help with educating the total campus community 
about what constitutes true educational quality. 

Potential Problems and Solutions 

This section addresses problems and questions that may be 
raised about learning communities, and proposes solutions 
for the problems. 

• What if we have no campus-based learning com- 
munities and faculty are not interested in them? 

Assemble a small group of faculty and student affairs staff to 
determine the feasibility of the idea for your campus. If appro- 
priate. bring practitioners involved in learning communities at 
other campuses to your campus, or conduct visits to their 
campuses. Of utmost importance is the support of the pwsi- 
dent and provost or academic dean. Once the group decides 
learning communities are desirable for your campus, bring in a 
consultant facilitator to help determine the appropriate model 
for your campus. No one model fits every institution, and 
many campuses have implemented several models from which 
students can choose. Start with the models discussed in this 
report that seem most stimulating or are of interest to faculty. 

• What if lectures are the predominant method of 
teaching and active learning is not emphasized? 

Most faculty members want the best for their students. Al- 
though they may be afraid of losing control of the classroom 
or not being perceived as an export, or they do not under- 
stand collaborative and active methods ol teaching, the 
group must start someplace. Therefore, it is crucial to begin 
with a small core of faculty volunteers who seem amenable 
and open to change. 

I'xpose all faculty to the research results for nonlecture 
methods, and bring in an outside faculty member as a con- 
sultant who has effectively used and appreciates such 
student-oriented methods. Faculty trying these now method- 
ologies and succeeding will led I other faculty It is hoped 
that many of the other faculty w ill then begin to ask tor 
support and assistance* related to mastering the new met hod - 
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ologieji. Another avenue i.s to provide instnuiion.il stipends 
or yranis to try methods of active learning. 
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• What if our campus does not seem to have a 
shared culture or a common purpose? 

lust because segmentation and diversity are true of one's cam- 
pus does not mean the campus has no universal values or 
concerns upon which it can build a sense of community and 
a variety of student learning communities. For example, 
everyone presumably wants all students to have a quality, 
enjoyable, satisfying learning experience, so discussion on this 
topic could stimulate fruitful discussion about learning com- 
munities. Moreover, diversity and the unexpected are a boon 
for true learning communities. Begin by making a list of pos- 
sible student groups that should be considered or discussed. 

• How do you get faculty' involved in developing 
student learning communities? 

Find two types of faculty before panic i pa ting in learning 
communities — known ’’early adopters” and those known for 
innovative classroom techniques. A reward structure lor such 
innovation, such as credit toward promotion or tenure, finan- 
cial incentive grants, release* time to conduct such activities, 
or sponsorship from an outside group, might be- necessary. 

Resistance to change can be anticipated from traditional 
faculty, which is why it is desiiable that the development of 
learning communities lx* initiated In faculty specific actions 
arc required of faculty: t 1 ) They must accept new “cognitive 
value-based frameworks" and new definitions of teac hing 
and learning; and (2) they must practice new teaching meth- 
ods in which the teacher is no longer the authority (J. Limas 
and Molt 1 ( W>). They will be concerned that inordinate 
amounts of their time and energv will be required, that 
course content will suffer, that course content will not lx* as 
gcncrali/ablc to other contexts or covered sultic ientlv . that 
the students will not be as well prepared for the traditional 
onuses that follow, and that it will be more difficult to mea- 
suk* students' achievement and to assign grades for the 
course*. In addition, thev will be uncomfortable with the 
notion that students and teacheis arc* mutual partners in 
learning and in evaluating students' academic progress 

As with am educational innovation being considered oi 
implemented, setisinv it v losiuh le.u s In im lac tilt v and cate- 





fill use of effective strategies for change are crucial for suc- 
cessful implementation of learning communities. The change 
must not occur too fast. “As instructors begin to change their 
mental models, there are typical reactions to the disequilib- 
rium that they feel . . . 1 1) incorrectly communicated infor- 
mation and rumors: (2) polarization of faculty: (3) undermin- 
ing loyalties: and (a) increased ambiguity about the project** 
(J. Lucas and Molt l WO. p. <S>. 

A major issue for faculty, particularly at large research uni- 
versities. is the involvement of untenured faculty in the devel- 
opment of learning communities. If learning teams or learning 
communities are to be successful, the institution must inten- 
tionally include participation in those activities in the reward 
structure. This will he the most difficult part of the process, as 
faculty will disagree about how to reward this activity. At 
institutions where the reward structure is a problem, the stu- 
dent affairs division may have to take the lead. Another av- 
enue may he to com ince senior faculty to initiate the activity, 
hut no matter what else you do. senior faculty should be in- 
formed and involved in decisions at an early point. 

• We are overwhelmed by the many models and 
cannot decide which are best for us. 

begin by forming a faculty learning community to discuss 
possibilities, and their pros and eons. Preliminary research 
results on cross-curricular learning communities suggest (al- 
though much more research is needed to know if it is true) 
that more concentrated, longer-term approaches that involve 
faculty as active, intentional participants will lead to higher 
retention and greater achievement and development for stu 
dents fseej. Lucas and Mott 1096: Tinto. Love, and Russo 
199 t). Pi irt her. the rescan, h on residence hall learning com- 
munities suggests that components related to living and learn- 
ing — or the equivalent interaction for commuter institutions — 
should he built into campus learning communities (see Pike. 
Schroeder. and Hem IW": St hroeder and Hurst l c )9(> : 
Schroeder. Mahle. and Associates 109a; Winston. Anchois. 
and Associates 1993). All types of learning communities, 
howe ver, have been found to bring about significant positive 
change in students if they arc well dniu\ so among the- fat tors 
to consider is what best fits with the institutional ( ulture 
It should he remembered that no matter what models are 
selected, eat h professor will also want to make his oi liei cl.tss- 
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room a learning community in and of itself to the extent possi- 
ble. It should also be remembered that within-class learning 
communities can work well within any other type of student 
learning community; instilling collaborative skills and practices 
is important within any student learning community. Moreover, 
learning communities need to use technology, such as access 
to the Internet, for individual and group stimulation, and for 
communication. 

The planned duration of the learning community is an 
important consideration (J. Lucas and Mott 1996L Although 
most student learning communities are designed for one 
semester, additional lime together may be desirable to attain 
more significant long-term impact on students. And if the 
learning community is effective, participating students will 
want it to continue after the first semester. 



• How do we plan for the development of 
learning communities? 

The best approach is to develop a planning and implemen- 
tation team comprising selected faculty and student affairs 
staff that will provide collaborative leadership for the plan- 
ning, development, and implementation of learning commu- 
nities. This committee should be chaired by a supportive 
faculty leader or the vice president or dean of academic 
affairs with the full support of the president. Program goals 
and objectives for learning communities within the institu- 
tional mission must first lx* set. Then the focus needs to turn 
to process strategies and activities for accomplishing devel- 
opment and implementation of the program. 

Developing specific objectives for particular learning 
communities and incorporating those objectives into the 
institutional mission statement are important (K. Matthews et 
al. 199“D. " These programs seem to succeed when they are 
incorporated into the curricular mission, not tucked away in 
the corner of an institution or program. Al their best, learn- 
ing communities are . . . designed to achieve a varietv of 
clearly stated educational goals" (p. mi). Planning and im- 
plementation should include an interdisciplinary focus on 
social and collaborative learning and on the construction oi 
meaning and change, active* and experiential student learn- 
ing. making connections and synthesizing information across 
knowledge domains and from outside 4 the 1 classroom to the 
classioom. knowing arid considering students' backgrounds 




and characteristics in setting up student groups, relating 
values to knowledge within the community, developing a 
cooperative rather than a competitive environment, and 
tying multiple courses and semesters or terms into a cohe- 
sive package (B. Smith 1993). 

Tlie planning committee must decide how best to develop 
the maximum effectiveness of learning communities, through 
face-to-face interaction, positive interdependence, individual 
accountability, or interpersonal, small groups (Johnson. John- 
son. and Smith 1991b). Positive interdependence (that is. stu- 
dents in the learning community working together toward a 
common goal) requires four necessary conditions: (1) face-to- 
face positive verbal interactions: (2) positive physical interac- 
tion when appropriate; (3) maximum contributions by group 
members; and U) each members success contingent upon the 
success of other group members (Grineski 1996. p. 26). "Spe- 
cific cognitive processes have been identified as helpful in 
increasing achievement. [They] include relating new informa- 
tion to what was learned previously, paraphrasing or reviewing 
information, and checking information” (Slavin 1991a. p. 1 19). 
The team has much to discuss and plan for: 

• Students’ interests and learning styles and how groups 
form teams successfully: 

• Staffing, consistency, professional development, coopera- 
tion, and collaboration of faculty involved in the program: 

• How program faculty should work with student learning 
communities for the maximum impact on students: 

• ! low to ensure the quality of the program; 

• How to recruit students to the program; 

• How to build members of the group into a team, and 
how to develop a sense of inelusion, cohesivcness, and 
group identic : 

• I low to teach students about self-assessment for the group: 

• 1 low to establish expectations for each group of students 
(they should be high but realistic); 

• 1 low ro instill in groups a recognition of the competence 
of low -status students, and how to enhance their social 
status within the group: 

• Which program th anes should be emphasi/eil: 

• The choice of productive and meaningful open-ended, 
real-life, significant problems or tasks for the gioup that 
demand to know “win.• ** how," and "h<»w n could h aw 



ended up differently”; 

Appropriate 1 learn assignments, ease studies, and exercises: 
Appropriate exercises that involve "cooperative contro- 
versy" (Johnson and Johnson 199+b>; 

A system to gather feedback and procedures to determine 
grades for the groups- and 

How the various support services on campus should relate 
to the groups. A group is only as strong as its weakest link. 

The planning team should remember that: 

/■'nr successful groupimrk. students need tn learn neir 
and different social skulls: how to ask for help and how to 
assist those who ask for help . how to explain patiently . 
how to he productive and responsible group members, 
and how to respect and value other peoples contnhu- 
tious. . . . Skills for cooperation and collate >ration need to 
he taught explicitly and practiced consistently before they 
become internalized, routine behaviors of students in 
groups Assigning to students in groups specific pro- 

cedural roles (e.g.. facilitator, materials manager timer, 
reporter, recorder, safety officer, harnumizer. and others 
as necessary) helps the teacher to better delegate author- 
ity . . . (Shulman. Lotan. and Whitcomb 199S. p. 1M. 




Students must realize lliev are responsible for each other’s 
learning as well as their own: thus, the nwmcior must delegate 
authority and responsibilitv to the group. Successful delegation 
of authority leads to increased discussion and working together 
as students decide jointly exactly what responsibilities are as- 
signed to them and how best to deal w ith the responsibilities. 
The more they talk and work together, the’ more they learn. 

• What if faculty and staff believe learning commu- 
nities will take too much time and/or energy ? 

I he learning communities for which research is reported in 
the previous section were established to conform to standard 
institutional and deixuimeni.il operating budgets and work 
loads (R. Matthews 199 l p. IS2). Other learning communi- 
ties. however, are more intensive, complex, and involved 
i such as those developed at Drexel I'nivcrsiiy » Moreover, 
thev take sjgnilicantlv more faculty time* bec ause professor* 




from different disciplines must carefully integrate course 
material and spend concentrated, energy-consuming time 
supporting one another. "The problem is the cost. . . . It in- 
volves a lot more faculty time. It's labor intensive. But it gets 
people talking about common problems of teaching" ( Jack C 
Kay. chair of the faculty senate at Drexel. cited in Collison 
1993. p AIK). Alter more than half a decade, however, the 
engineering faculty at Drexel still believ e the benefits of their 
labor-intensive type of learning community — in terms of 
improved student and faculty outcomes — clearly outweigh 
the costs. Planning for learning communities must include 
consideration of such factors as time, energy. and cost. 

• We have many high-risk students. How can 
learning communities help them? 

The STAR learning community program at Long Beach City 
College, which focused on high-risk students, found that de- 
veloping a cohort of students and linking courses through a 
theme that was important to all those students was very effec- 
tive (MacKav 1999). The theme in this case was “college suc- 
cess for the basic skills student." (Presumably, a relevant and 
meaningful theme — and related courses' — can be found for 
any group of students, if one knows group members’ interests 
and the curriculum, and plans carefully.) The STAR project 
staff also found that the use of w orkshops, preferably everv 
week, for student learning communities was extremely helpful. 
Workshops look three different forms: academic skills work- 
shops, informative rellective workshops, and inspirational, 
"real-life models" workshops. (The latter two types of work- 
shops should be effective in teaching students in all types of 
learning communities how to participate effectively in groups ) 
High-risk students also needed such special support as 
supplemental instruction, student work study subgroups, 
specialized use of computer labs, and additional noncredit 
instruction in math. Although cohesive learning communities 
may be needed for certain tv pcs of students with special 
needs, such as high-risk students, ellcciivc use of mure di 
verse student groups — rather than homogeneous group* — is 
preferable in most cases, as dillerent group members learn 
differently when thev learn together. Good collaboration 
among students requires group membeis to have complc 
nicntarv. not (hr same, skills 
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• What is the most common shortcoming related 
to the optimization of learning communities? 

The most common and critical shortcoming is that the insti- 
tution is not a bona fide "learning organization" as defined 
in the first .section. If it is not a true learning organization, a 
college or university tends to be a culture of the traditional 
(for example, using lectures to teach students ) and is afraid 
of risk. It does not appreciate and reward relevant change. 
When problems become so apparent they can no longer lx* 
ignored, faculty and staff latch onto fads. 

Too often the professional development and intellectual 
involvement of support staff are neglected in institutions that 
claim to he learning organizations but really are not; a learn- 
ing organization should encourage and support develop- 
ment in, and involvement by, < 7 // employees (Kcrka 199 s *: 
May 199-0. "What is different about a learning organization 
is that it promotes a culture of learning, a community of 
learners, and it ensures that indiv idual learning enriches and 
enhances the organization as a whole" < Kerka 199S, p. 3). 

Colleges must prepare students to work in business and 
industry learning organizations (Lyons 199S). which can hap- 
pen only if ti e college itself is a true learning organization. 
The norms o a true learning organization encourage innova- 
tion. but innovative organizations may not be learning organi- 
zations iCuay 1992). LT.ibnrate structures and chains of com- 
mand should lx* eliminated in learning organizations ttiratton 
1993*: informal icuming is important in an organizational 
learning system f Acebo and Watkins 19SN) (See Argvris 199u 
for an in-depth discussion of bchawma! changes required, 
and obstacle* to overcome in creating a learning organiza- 
tion ) Cleans, a iearmng organization requires enlightened 
executive leadership. 

• What are the basic criteria or guidelines for 

student learning communities? 

Institutional mission and culture become preeminent m de- 
termining whether or not learning communities will be suc- 
cessful. The study group should develop < r teria and guide 
lines, although during start -up. overin.lulgenee in rule - and 
regulations * an prevent learning communities from being 
based on mission and uiltme ciwidelines are extreme!) 
c 11lK.1l l< > the long-teim nature ol the project, so their c ic 




ators" should use the early pails of i his monograph as a 
foundation for developing institutional guidelines. 



♦ What courses make the best mix for 
student learning communities? 

The facultv on each campus must determine the dynamic mix 
of courses that will work best for the institution. Large courses 
coupled with smaller eourses often offer the most successful 
opportunities for facilitating learning communities. Although 
the research suggests four to six students is the best si/e for 
within-class learning communities, no data are available re- 
garding optimum si/.e for other student learning communities. 
The common optimal si/e. however, seems to be about 2u to 
25 students. It also depends on whether or not a residential 
component is involved. Those without a residential compo- 
nent need to have some kind of intentional, scheduled activ - 
ity outside the classroom. Learning teams and learning com- 
munities with interaction only in class limit the scope and 
impact of the team. 

♦ What is an appropriate level of faculty involvement? 

faculty who have classes with institutional learning teams 
within their sections should lx* fully aware of the configura- 
tion of students. The institution should prov ide information 
to faculty about the profile of students in their classrooms 
and the other classes being taken by the specific learning 
communities. Thus, facultv of those classes can meet periodi- 
cally to discuss how they can best relate their course content 
to other courses to make learning more meaningful across 
classes. It is even more important that faculty involved in the 
development of student learning communities become totally 
aware of the intricate needs of the students and their respec- 
tive* communities. Faculty should receive information about 
the learning communities as a whole and their specific goals, 
as well as information related to mentoring students. 

♦ But where arc the hard data to support the 
value of student communities? 

■\ .significant number of studies in the higher education litera 
tine make* it dear that student learning communities result in 
notewoilhv benefits ol various kinds lor both students and 
participating laculty. One ol the ci ideal elements ol sir cess 
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on your campus, however, will he the kind of local data you 
collect about your learning communities. An assessment team 
should be created at the very inception of a learning commu- 
nity. and it should include people knowledgeable about the 
design of studies, the reliability and validity of measures and 
indicators, and effective data collection. These studies should 
he longitudinal and should include information about stu- 
dents' persistence, achievement, and satisfaction; levels of 
faculty and student interaction; other learning outcomes*, and 
the college environment. Although such studies may be bur- 
densome to faculty (even when they are given credit toward 
promotion and tenure for their involvement in such peda- 
gogical research) and to students, it is the only way to pre- 
pare for the longevity of learning communities. If we are not 
diligent in this area, learning communities will become a fad 
that recveles every or K) years. 

♦ How should we publicize our learning communities? 

Beloit College, the Iniversitics of Michigan. Missouri, and 
Maryland, and others have prepared attractive brochure** to 
recruit students for participation in learning communities It 
your institution plans to develop such promotional materials, 
ii should be (.lone a'' a quality job. Hneourage student partici- 
pants to tell prospective students about how learning com- 
munities have benefited them. Highlight the communities in 
press releases about participating students sent to hometown 
newspapers, in stories in alumni bulletins and newspapers, 
and on television and radio, and on the institution’s Web 
page. A major contributor to the success oi learning commu- 
nities is public relations and marketing. It is up t<> the insti- 
tution to sell tlie idea to the appropriate publics. 

♦ What arc the keys for maximizing the impact of resi- 
dential learning communities, and what impact will 
such groups have on the residence hall system? 

Residential life educators should work closely with faculty to 
create student learning communities around “common educa 
tional aspirations” (Schroedei IW3. p- ^21 >: it is important (o 
integrate inside- and outside-class experiences lor students 
moils should especially be made to enhance students first 
vcai expel iencc. because institutional bonding is an important 
factor in retention Vhrocder’s models tor c touting authentic 
communities based on involvement, investment, influence 
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and identity are also applicable to a broader interpretatir.i of 
learning communities. Clearly. they could sene as principles 
for the creation of effective learning communities. 

Faculty and academic administrators interested in creating 
residential life communities would do well to lead Student 
I lousing and Residential Lifei Winston. Anchors, and Associ- 
ates 1993). particularly the chapters on developing and en- 
hancing student communities, program design, and develop- 
mental impacts of campus living environments (see also 
Winston. Bonney. Miller, and Dagley 1988). If a learning com- 
munity involves a living-learning component, it will likely 
have an impact on the current learning environment w ithin 
the residence hall — positive or negative — depending on the 
local situation. Many residence systems have organized living 
units. The infusion of a different organizational structure may 
disrupt the current system, which will require a major effort 
by residence hall staff to ensure students' acceptance. 

Concluding Remarks 

"Service learning is the ultimate learning community" (Cross 
1998. p. 10). If well done, such activity fits with the follow- 
ing six principles for effective student learning communities: 

/. Learning communities are generally small, unique . and 
cubesii'c units characterized by a common sense ufptir- 
Rose and Rouvrfut Reer influences. 

2. Student interaction within learning communities should 
he characterized ly the four I s — iurolcemcnt. inrest - 
men / . influence . and identity. 

. i. Learning communities i undue bounded territory that 
fm aides easy access to and control tf group sRaee that 
suRRorts ongoing interaction and social stabilit y, 
t. learning cunim unities should he primarily student cen- 
tered . not staff centered, if they are to fmmiote student 
learning. Staff must assume that students are capable 
and responsible young adults irho are primarily respon- 
sible for the quality and extent of their learning 
5 iff ecu re learning communities should he the result of 
collaboratin' partnerships hetuven faculty, students, and 
residence hall staff learning communities should not he 
created in a rauumt: they are designed to intentionally 
ae lucre >f>ecifh educational outcomes 
() hi tally. learning communities should exhibit a i fear set 
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of verities and normative expectations for active partici- 
pation. The normative peer cultures of learning commu- 
nities enhance student learning and development in 
specific ivuys ( Schroeder 19 l >t, p. I S3). 

Despite the complexities. intentional and well-planned and 
-implemented student learning communities will have much 
more positive impact than anticipated if colleges become 
fully committed to effective learning communities and if they 
do them well. All of a college's learners — students, faculty, 
and staff — must be engaged in such a community. 





Vic efficacy of technology itself is tint in < /uestion ; . . . 
studies bar c consistently demonstrated that the achieve- 
meat and satisfaction of students irho team ria technol- 
ogy can equal those of students in regular classrooms. 
Instead . the focus is on surrounding issues, such as 
firhetherl students in 'virtual " learning situations hrill! 
he isolated, with no semblance of human contact with 
their insfnt ct< ns (}ohns\one mm.\ Krauth 19%. p. 39). 

The locus of ihi.s section is on future developments and direc- 
tions related to learning communities. Much has been accom- 
plished in the area of physical interaction in student learning 
communities and a large literature base pertains to the subject, 
but much more development and refinement remain. Learning 
organizations as learning communities have only recently re- 
ceived much attention related to their application in educa- 
tion. and proactive faculty learning communities have yet to 
receive real attention on most campuses. This section dis- 
cusses the current status of. and developments and projections 
within, each primary membership category of learning com- 
munities. and then turns to the rapidly evolving concept and 
potential reality of "virtual learning communities.” (because no 
studies could be found that deal with "correspondent learning 
communities" and that area seems relatively unimportant com- 
pared with the other categories, that concept and its develop- 
ment are not included in this discussion.) 

Student Learning Communities 

A nationw ide reform movement in higher education, student 
learning communities began in the early 199t)s. Although the 
movement has far to go (R. Matthews et al . 199"). student 
learning communities clearly have dramatic power to revital- 
ize the effectiveness of education at all levels in this country. 

Preliminary evidence suggests that some student learning 
communities have more positive impact than others, but the 
evidence is not clear-cut and the studies were not designed 
specifically for such comparison. Thus, the most important 
documented fac tor in their success is how effectively the 
learning communities are being implemented in terms of stu- 
dents' productive involvement and within-group collaboration 
and cooperation l tit il definitive e\ idence exists that some* 
types o| student learning communities an* superior to others, 
the* tvpe o! student learning communitv to lx* used. vvlu*n all 
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arc well ch>ne. depends on such factors as what seems iikm 
relevant and appropriate tor a particular "roup of students. 

(t is unclear from the available data what faculty-produced 
preparatory exercises, faculty styles, and faculty staff action 
plans — lor dillerent settings and types of students — will maxi- 
mize students’ participation in learning communities and their 
potential to learn, persist, and be satisfied, despite a report that 
"the practice of putting students in groups without a notion of 
the relevance of the groups for learning . . . has given wav to 
greater understanding about when groups are appropriate and 
not appropriate, how to construct them, and how to design 
effective exercises and problems" ((damson IW i. p ten. 

Determining which student learning communities -and 
combinations thereof are most effective must be a primary 
locus in the future. Kqualiy important is determining how to 
optimize the performance and effectiveness of student learn- 
ing communities of different kinds. Research is also needed 
on how to motivate faculty to participate fully in student 
learning communities, on the characteristics of students who 
do not participate, and on how to motivate them. 

!n late IWo. a project funded by the bund for the Improve- 
ment ot Rostsecondary Education was announced whose pur- 
pose is to "create a network of 20 ’adopting institutions’ work- 
ing to more fully establish their auricular learning community 
programs, and to extend their experience* and knowledge to a 
larger national audience through a major national learning 
communities conference in 1 ( W. . . |lt| will work (ollahora- 

tively to strengthen their programs, share best practices, ad- 
dress problems, and assess (results)" (Washington Center loon, 
p 1 ). I his effort will be a helpful resource lor assistance* 
in making learning a immunities as effective as possible. 
Moreover, new tools of technology, such as high-powered 
personal computers, multimedia, and inquiry -based instruction, 
are available* to assist in developing learning communities 
(Kerns Iririh). In the future, we will need to know how such 
technology can best facilitate the* establishment and effective 
ness of communities. 
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in higher education, Mich as Frnest Boyer, howev er, led the* 
way for colleges and universities to become "learning orga- 
nizations” before Senge became prominent. 

The development of learning organizations 
in higher education 

Only recently has the higher education literature devoted 
much attention to colleges' and universities' becoming learn- 
ing organizations. Few colleges and universities have yet 
become true learning organizations, but it must happen if 
student learning communities are to become their most effec- 
tive. The situation should improve markedly if college admin- 
istrators and others in higher education direct attention to- 
ward learning organizations and extensive research into them. 

Fi nest Boyer's vision was to have the new American col- 
lege "connect the disconnects” and "make the college years 
a more holistic, fulfilling experience for students" (cited in 
Cove IW\ p. 21). Boyer's “scholarship of engagement" is 
the epitome of a learning community, liis message speaks 
of learning communities and what they mean to faculty and 
students engaged in inquiry for meaning in life. Boyer was 
clearly a visionary. His ideals of the integration of campus 
life, service, and scholarship focused on the quality of com- 
munity in enhancing the educational enterprise. 

If education is to exercise a moral force in society, the 
process must take place hi a moral context. It mast occur 
m communities that are held together not hy/iressnre or 
coercion, not hy accident of history, hut hy shared pur- 
poses and goals, hy simple acts of kindness, and hy the 
res/iecl group members hare for one another. . . This 
tradition and conviction mil he maintained only fij] 
there is a continuing commitment to community here 
today ( Krncst Boyer, cited in Cove 1 9 ( T*. p. 2(>). 

The ‘new American college" has three piioritics; < 1 i to 
clarify the curriculum. <2) to connect the world beyond the 
classroom, and (3) to create a campus community (Cove 
B»“). The third priority, invoking the most implications for 
developing powerful learning communities, calls fora return 
to communitv and the moral character ol students" (p. 2S). 

The principles for a campus communitv' listen I in l lie* first 
section (see pp. <v-~> must serve as the* foundation lor learning 
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organizations in higher education. They are extremely impor- 
tant, given their application throughout the academic commu- 
nity: “They apply to students, faculty, and administration: to 
academic work, services in the outside community, and the 
day-to-day liv mg on the campus" (Cove 199“. p. 2s). 

Sense’s fi\e learning disciplines ( 1994b). which he refers 
to as a "body of techniques" (p. “) to enhance the develop- 
ment of a learning community, provide the core knowledge 
for establishing a learning organization and ultimately a 
foundation for all “learning communities." His five “disci- 
plines" — personal mastery, mental models, shared vision, 
team learning, and sv stems thinking — are key ingredients to 
the sustenance for creating learning communities. Thought- 
ful integration of these five disciplines is the key to enhanc- 
ing the success of learning organizations. Fundamental to 
the practice is to provide all members of the organization 
(the community) with the incentive and the desire to take 
control of their own learning through peiyonal mastery. \o 
learning community will ever be successful without empow- 
ering learners through a variety of techniques. 

Mental models .we "the* images, assumptions, and stories 
I that) we carry in our minds of ourselves, other people, in- 
stitutions. and every aspect of the world" tSenge 199 th. p. 
2.4s). They become crucial in that an individual’s insight and 
pic ture of the importance of the learning community deter- 
mine in part the quality of the learning comnumirv it.^lf. 
Mental models shape individuals’ actions and thoughts about 
the world around them. 

Shared risiou is the creation of an understanding of the 
possibilities. The connectedness of learners in the classroom, 
the creation of environments and synergy toward empower- 
ment beyond the boundaries of traditional learning para- 
digms. and the sense of worth from sharing and engaging in 
learning are powerful indicators of and preparation for life- 
long learning. 

Team learning moves learning from an individual activity 
to a shared activity involving several people, breaking down 
previously held beliefs about individual learning and individ 
ual performance is a kc\ to developing the powerful environ- 
ment ot a successful learning community. We must begin to 
teach the* concept ol team in our laboratories and classrooms. 

\l the crux of all these discipline's is ullimateh system* 
thinking. It we are to incorporate the* value* of learning com- 





numities beyond the classroom, we mu si begin to think 
about how we make these learning communities an integral 
part of the institutional system. 

The challenge for all learning organizations is to provide 
some formal, (brum, or avenue for preparation in dealing with 
the world’s larger social and economic issues. Senges concept 
of the learning organization is a powerful undergirding struc- 
ture for broadening our understanding of learning communi- 
ties to create such a forum. The integration of Senges con- 
cepts- — along with the thoughts of Dewey. Meiklejohn. and 
the innovators on our campuses today — provides a marriage 
that will harness the potential of how people will learn and 
work together to lead productive, successful, and challenging 
lives. ‘Hie integration of these concepts can also lead to pow - 
erful stimulation and support for change (J.S. Brow n 19T). 

Reorganizing anti refocusing learning should become the 
centerpiece of the higher education enterprise (Wingspread 
Group 1993). This reorganized and refocused learning, along 
w ith the focus on learning organizations in business, has pro- 
vided impetus Ibr the development of learning organizations 
in higher education. Further, "for the remaining few years of 
this century. The Learning Revolution’ will . . . be a leading 
theme of articles, books, conferences, commissions, studies, 
and hopefully practica in education" tO’Banion 109”. p. 1 ). 
Higher education has and will be fundamentally changed by 
this revolution. 

What is being talked about is a totally new paradigm for 
collegiate undergraduate education — a shift from teaching to 
learning (R. Barr and Tagg 1093). "One outcome of the para- 
digm shift w ill he transformation of our colleges and univer- 
sities. Irom the teaching factories* or educational shopping 
malls' they too often resemble, into authentic 'learning com- 
munities"’ (Angelo 100”. p. .b- The "seven positive shifts’* in 
operating procedures include: 

• A culture of inquiry and ev idence: 

• A culture oi e\plic it. broadly shared goals, criteria, and 

standards: 

• A teaching culture that applies relevant knowledge* to 

improve practices-. 

• A broader, more inclusive vision (^scholarship: 

• An academic culture that attempts to realistically account 

i< >r Costs; 
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• A culture that encourages collaboration tor the common 
good and individual advancement: and 

• A model of higher education that is qualitative and trans- 
formative (Angelo 199”). 

Angelos shifts can be employed "to construct a more 
productive, learning-focused campus" when combined in a 
meaningful manner with his seven proven Icivrs': 



• Assessment: 

• Tlie faculty evaluation s\stcm: 

• New models and methods of accounting: 

• Methods to set goals, criteria, and standards; 

• Literature on research and practice in teaching and learning: 

• Cooperative and collaborative methods of education: 

• Competency-based, mastery learning < Angelo 199”). 

St. Gregory's College (now St. Gregory's I'niversity) illus- 
trates the potential of learning organizations in practice. At a 
conference in Oklahoma City in December 1996. two admin- 
istrators from this Benedictine college in Oklahoma told 
Oscar kenning that enrollment in the college had decreased 
over a number of years until the institution's very survival 
seemed threatened. After the arrival of an empowering pres- 
ident. however, enrollment increased to percent in each of 
the next two vears 

Bacone College, where kenning had arrived as a consultant 
less than a year earlier, had similarly experienced several 
years of dec lining enrollment and severe financial straits, re- 
sulting in depression and low morale in the college commu- 
nity. Arrangements were made for all senior administrators at 
Bacone. plus faculty and staff who expressed an interest, to 
visit St. Gregory's College and observe for themselves that a 
major improvement in college enrollments is possible, even in 
very severe cases of previously declining enrollments. 

At the* beginning of the v isit. St. Gregory's College Presi- 
dent frank Hull spoke to the group and suggested that a 
number of instituiionvv ide. specific changes had led to tlie 
turnaround in enrollments. The two most important luciors 
were that the college had become* a real, institutionwide 
learning orguni/ulion. and that it had reviewed and renewed 
its commitment to the colleges Benedictine roots. Blafl then 
distributed copies < >1 an article titled "l niversitics as learning 
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Organizations” (Tinto IW^b). St. Gregory's case document for 
a five-year fundraising campaign. Ibe Renaissance Plan: .-l 
Comprehensire Plan for ibe Reneiral of St. Gregory's College, a 
theological article titled “Change.*" and the Winter 1W~ issue 
of the college's magazine for alumni anti friends that con- 
tained an article titled “The Kra of Transformation" (Pfaff 
I W). Other speakers, including faculty and staff, emphasized 
how the college had become a true learning organization and 
gave concrete examples of how this concept had become real 
and exciting throughout the entire campus community. 

The within-class tribes learning communities described ear- 
lier cannot be effective until the total school becomes a “tribes 
school” — or ‘a learning community where teachers, administra- 
tors. students, and parents enjoy the mutual respect and caring 
essential for growth and development" (Gibbs 199-i. p. 2a). 

Building hunting organizations . . . m/nnvs basic s/nfts 
in bote uv think and interact. The changes go beyond 
indiridua! coiporate cultures, oreren the culture of 
U estern management. they penetrate to the bedrock as- 
sumptions and habits (four culture as a irhole. Ur are 
discol oring that muring fbneard is an exercise in per- 
sonal commitment and community building. As Hr \\ 
T.dirards Pen ling says, nothing happens without per- 
sonal transformation. "And the only safe space to allow 
this transformation is a learning community. . . . We are 
coming to see our efforts as building “ communities of 
commitment " W ithout commitment, the hard work re- 
(f aired will nervr he done* Kolman and Sengc p. 

This shift is comparable to the re\ olutionary shift in thinking 
that Galileo brought to his world (Kolman and Sengc IW). 

The importance for student learning communities of 
the institution's becoming a learning organization 

The first section of this monograph emphasizes the impor- 
tance of coming together and of a commitment to "celebrat- 
ing. mourning, and risking together' (Sullivan PWi>. 

c reating learning communities, ire are dtscoivring. 
retjuires fundamental shifts at hou ire think, iutennt. 
(Uhl view the world around us . b ire more from 
newiug J ragmen led pie c i> t<< sa’ing the irhole. from self 
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to community, front problem soiling to creating, and 
from absolute truths to coherent interpretations . the 
potential for i rea t i > tg and si ista ini) ig lea rning eonuntt- 
nities increases. In a learning community, ice begin to 
commit to a rision for creating a irorld of increasing 
interdependency and change. It is not what the rision 



is but trbat the rision does that niatters. . . . These binds 
of relationships . . . increase onr capacity for learning 
cv;//rt/;o>v///7Wv< Sullivan 199 -l p. i f). 

Creating effective student learning communities requires 
changes in how we think and perceive. and how colleges 
are organized. Institutions should make three organizational 
changes: 

I'iist. colleges and unit eisities would adopt a community 
model of academic organization that would promote 
inrolrement through the use if shared connected learn- 
ing experiences among its memheis. students and faculty 
alike. Second, colleges and unireisities, four-year ones in 
particular would reorganize the fust year of college as a 
distinct unit in its own underlying logic and pedagogical 
orientation, 'third colleges and unireisities would reor- 
ganize faculty u orbload to allow them, as uell as their 
students . to cross the disciplinaiy and departmental 
bordets that now diride them (Tinto 1998. p. 1~0) 

Creating learning communities requires us to thoroughly 
understand the interactions and relationships among leader- 
ship. shared community vision, the building of community, 
coopeiative collaborative learning, systems approaches, and 
models of thinking and personal mastery (Kofman and Senge 
As noted, “the only safe space to allow (personal! 
transformation is a learning community" tW.H. Oeming. cited 
in Kofman and Senge 19 l H. p, S). Thus, for iruh effective 
student learning communities to occur, the institution needs 
to become a learning organization, \loroo\er. some of the 
operational concepts found effective for learning organiza- 
tions also pertain to student learning communities. 

Applying Senge 's disciplines 

Senge ( Nnoi indicated that “learning t omimmities" learn to 
continuoush innovate hv applying the \'we disciplines, which 








are never fully mastered . Although all the disciplines are im- 
portant for an effective learning community, systems thinking, 
the fifth discipline, is central. And dialogue among all group 
members is the key to it (Isaacs 190a). Effective dialogue maxi- 
mizes group learning, know ledge, and understanding. “The 
capacity for great conversations about things that matter is 
essential for breakthrough thinking and collaborative innova- 
tion’* (Senge. Kleiner, Roberts. Ross, and Smith 199-t, p. S2h). 

Perhaps the best w ay for a college or university to be- 
come a true learning organization as envisioned by Senge 
would be to apply the operating principles of continuous 
quality improvement (CQ1) and total quality management 
< TQM > (Freed. Klugman, and Fife 199”). A conceptual 
framework, developed by Fife, would include: 

( } ) \ isioih mission, and outcomes driven: What is your 
aim ' <J) Systems dependent: Hairdo the parts Jit to - 
yet hers fjj Leadership: U 'ho leads the creation of a neir 
culture ' < : D Decisions based on fact How do you update 
your knowledge'' < 5 1 Delegation of decision making: l loir 
do you make decisions' ((a Collaboration: Who makes 
the decisions' ( Systematic indiriduai development: 

Hoir do you improre ? (Si Planning for change- Ho w do 
you prepare for the future's ( { h Leadership: How are the 
changes supported' \ Freed and Klugman 1990. p. 1 ). 

The quality principles nem to relied Senge’s learning orga- 
nization disciplines. 

During a study cosponsored by the FRIC Clearinghouse 
on Higher Education and I he Cleorge Washington I’niver- 
sity. Freed and Klugman conducted site interviews at 10 
colleges and uni\ersities known to be acti\e in implement- 
ing CQl TQM for at least 10 \ears ( 199(0. Their findings 
make clear that a college can become a true learning organi- 
zation bv using CQl TQM (see also Cleveland and Plastrik 
1 90S; j'inaly-Neumann and Neumann 199S; Hubbard and 
(iilmour 199(); l.oehr 199 i). 

Operating principles tor building community (J.B. Hi own. 
Smith, and Isaacs 199 H help bring people together into a rich 
learning environment and develop learning communities- 

• Focus on real work (qualitv learning and mstriu lion ); 

• Keep it simple: 




• A a « learn by cluing): 

• See the glass as half full, not as half emptx; 

• Seek what unifies: 

• Do ii when people are ready-. 

• Design (and facilitate) space where community can happen: 

• bind and cultivate the informal leader; 

• I .earn to host good gatherings (classes); 

• Acknow ledge people's contributions: 

• Involve the whole person; 

• Celebrate. 

Certain "core processes" are essential for creating and 
sustaining learning organizations and other learning commu- 
nities tSenge el al. 199-»). The members of learning organiza- 
tions (as well as other types of learning communities) mutu- 
ally encourage learning and improvement among the others, 
and are mutually committed to continuing and sustaining the 
learning community. All members are aware of how impor- 
tant their contributions are to the learning community as a 
whole. In addition, members perpetuate the memory of its 
history and traditions by sharing relevant stories with all 
new members, and they collaborate effectively in develop- 
ing consistent and ongoing interdependence. 

'1 hese characteristics of an effecthe learning organization 
must also be true of student and faculty learning communi- 
ties. They are essential if students are to say. "I'm glad l 
experienc ed a learning community. " To optimize the- effec - 
lixencssol student learning communities, we must deter- 
mine efkvlixe way not only to bring them together, but 
also to promote group members' commitment to celebrating 
together, mourning together, and risking together. 

Faculty Learning Communities 

As originally eonceixed. laeultx disciplinary associations are 
akin to xx hat we haxe calk'd “learning communities." Learning 
communities in this categorv max include students, but laculty 
are the predominant participants and leadeis. Discipline- 
based communities max also include scholars trom outside 
education, (see-, c.g.. Choi 199s). some professional societies 
luxe sindx groups that sonic* people haxe called action com 
munitios." For professional and disciplinary associations in 
general, xxe would argue for more* intentional suhe omnium- 
tu*s ihat toe us on improxing students' learning. sue h as those 
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formed w ithin the American Association tor I ligher fdueation. 
Professional and disciplinary associations should become 
more intentional, effect ive learning communities in the future. 
Too often, such associations — and faculty colleagues — pay lip 
sen ice to the idea of learning communities but do not engage 
in true, bona tide, effective learning communities. 

Institutions of higher education were originally intended to 
be facultv learning communities (see Brubacher and Rudy 
19~(>) and ideally still should be, but the pressures of organi- 
zational structures and reward systems have* created “stand- 
alone fiefdoms*' that have limited real innovation (Blau 199 0. 
The majority of the literature about faculty in learning com- 
munities is found in the literature about student learning com- 
munities. Virtually no literature discusses the specific topic of 
faculty learning communities, and the reason is the prevailing 
view that faculty work involves conducting and being evalu- 
ated for their teaching, research scholarship writing, and com- 
munity service. Some commentators discuss faculty work as 
discipline-based or institution-based (Blau 199 1: l airweather 
199(0. while oilters describe it as discipline-, profession-, 
and or institution-based (Dunn. Rouse, and Self 199 0. 

When asked to identity their learning community, faculty 
generally indicate their discipline or their institution, depend- 
ing on the mission of the institution that employs them, fac- 
ulty at research universities tend to be more discipline-based 
(and their learning communities international), while those at 
small liberal ails colleges and eommunilv colleges lend to be 
institution-based. Ollen. the professional reward structure (fo- 
cused on individual production), the number of faculty in the 
department, and institutional resources, in great measure, de- 
termine faculty members’ identity with a learning eommunilv . 

The development of learning communities at eommunilv 
colleges and liberal aits colleges, however, is usually associ- 
ated with the institution's instructional mission. These* colleges 
seem to have created the majority of strong learning communi- 
ties based on the concept that leaching is important, for them, 
faculty learning communities are an extension of leaching. 

l-airvv eat her's categories ol facultv behavioi include in 
sin u tii i ) / a nd ivmv/iv/ c 

/ Instruction is nut limited tu Udssruuin teucfuui*. ft in- 
cludes tune sf>eut wtnirmj* with student ur^auizatums. 
furnud c Id'isrnnni instruction: independent instruction. 
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noncredit instruction; adi 'ising. counseling, and super- 
vising students: and grading paper s\ prejuiring courses, 
a fid developing neiv curhcula. 

2. Research includes measures of time spent on research 
ami scholaisbip. including preparing for and conduct- 
ing research, preparing or reviewing articles or hooks . 
attending professional meetings . giving performances in 
the fine or applied arts, and seeking outside funding for 
research ( 19%, p. ). 

junior faculty arc usually encouraged (almost required* to 
slum invoK cment in learning communities (as defined by this 
report) if they wish to be promoted and receive tenure (Fair- 
weather 19%). Moreover, most of the experimental and cluster 
colleges f early learning communities) failed because of conflicts 
among the faculty regarding the disciplines and undergraduate 
education (Fairwcathcr 19%). One of the most identifiable re- 
sults was that faculty involved in those early learning communi- 
ties did not earn tenure because of the institution's requirement 
to publish or perish. It is doubtful that faculty work will change 
markedly unless the reward structure and support for under- 
graduate education land learning communities) become institu- 
tionalized into, and rewarded by. the process in\olved in pro- 
moting faculty and granting tenure. And they must be 
institutionalized to the point of making a difference. 

As shown in the case study discussed in "Creating and 
Implementing Optimal College Student Learning Communi- 
ties." true faculty learning communities focusing on imput- 
ing pedagogy can work even in research uni\crsiiics. 

Virtual Learning Communities 

"Virtual learning communities" make up one category of 
what is referred to in the first section of this monogiaph as 
the “primary form of interaction" dimension of learning com- 
munities. Although this discussion could be directly linked 
with student learning communities, ii also pertains to lacultx 
learning communities and learning organizations. 

Tac ult\ in general are sU»w to adopt the new technologies 

.Uademic pundits fretfuent/y comment that the pace if 
innovation in higher education mu he measured hy 
the no veins it took to get the overhead projector out of 
the howling alley into the classroom jhe ifeu l pundits 
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who know somethin# about both howling and technol- 
ogy often add that faculty arc now few more likely to 
find computerized [m Section screens in hau ling alleys 
than in college classrooms ( Given 19%. p. 2-H. 

But intbrnuuion technology “ha.s finally emerged as a perma- 
nent. respected, and increasingly essential component of the 
college experience" (p. 2 d. 

Tile use of electronic mail in one instance, created a true 
sense of community in a graduate reading class (Anderson and 
Lee 199^1 The on-line communication among class members 
provided mutual support and led to the sharing of ideas and 
information, risk taking by individuals and groups, relied ion 
on learning by individuals and groups, and cooperativ e learn- 
ing. Computers can contribute to collaborative and coopera- 
tive learning (see Crook 199 l Davies 1988: McConnell I99 t). 

With most faculty and students linked to the Internet, the 
stage is set for the formation of a multitude of virtual learn- 
ing communities among students, faculty, and others. The 
question now becomes one of how learning in v irtual learn- 
ing communities can be promoted and maximized. 

Some fundamentals of virtual learning communities 

Computer networks are based on the same concepts as com- 
munities. Moreover, educational networks on the Internet 
have been proliferating (Clement and Abrahams I99-D. most 
colleges have local-area networks (LANs), and many colleges 
and universities are heavily involved in distance education. A 
199S study by the I'.S. Department of education* found that 
one-third of all colleges and univ ersities offered distance 
education courses, with another quarter planning to do so in 
the next three years. The I'niversity of Maryland, for exam- 
ple. had ST()() distance education college graduates in PW 
<R. Lucas 1998). 

Presumably, most of the categories and subcategories of 
student learning communities discussed in the second sec - 
tion of this monograph could be formed and conducted on- 
line. One regularly hears about close personal relationships 
that result solely from communicating with others through 
Internet chat rooms, even though no eve* contact occurs and 
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body language cannot he observed. Am dial group that is 
formed for the purposes of its members* sharing their learn- 
ini’ with others and for learning together as a group is, in 
effect, a virtual learning community. The variety of virtual 
learning communities possible is limitless. 

Student learning in virtual communities is expanding 
rapidly. Six institutions (including Web addresses) with Web- 
based models extend "student learning . . . and student affairs 
programming into lstudents‘1 homes” (Seabreeze 1 99“. p. 
b)2). An instructional systems design (ISI>) model for creating 
on-line “learning communities" emphasizes both cooperative 
and collaborative learning (Kavitz 199“), but users should 
note that “when poorly implemented, the redefinition and 
blurring of roles can lead to chaos and contusion" <p. 10). 

Tretier and licit Ue ( 190") identify current and emerging 
applications that can promote students* involvement and 
learning through virtual student learning communities, and 
then provide a glimpse of the future through a vignette 
about a student’s academic career. Learning can start with 
exploring the options for college when a student is still in 
high school. It can continue through graduation, through 
virtual learning communities that are part of a student’s 
classroom experiences, such as a first -year course labeled 
Introduction to College Learning, and residential life. And it 
can continue through career planning and placement into 
the workplace as the student establishes and develops a 
virtual meeting room for the job. Students are connected 
through a worldwide virtual community. 

Two principles are important in the development of virtual 
learning communities: ( 1) Make certain the learning commu- 
nities are student-centered and focused on a common goal, 
and (2) make certain that components on preparation, plan- 
ning. and relict t ion are included in the plans for learning 
communities (Treuer and Melote 199"). A number of “princi- 
ples ol good practice for electronically offered academic 
degree* and certificate programs" pertain to curriculum and 
instruction, institutional context and commitment to role and 
mission, faeultv support, icsourccs for learning, students and 
studcTit services, commitment to support, and evaluation as- 
sessment (Johnstone and Kraut h I99U. p. to). A primary con- 
cern m such programs is the amount and quality of, and the* 
resources available* to support, interaction between students 
and Lu ulty and among students 





In the computer age, the nature of knowledge is chang- 
ing from static to fluid (Wolfson 199^. pp. 2t-29). Thus. we 
must rethink the purposes of education and the definition of 
what is truth. In this new era. traditional classroom instruc- 
tion will no longer he appropriate, and professors with their 
students must become “seekers of know ledge" in a learning 
community. As distance learning becomes prominent, in- 
structors and their students may never meet in person, as 
learning communities of the future are likely to become 
global through the Internet and the World Wide Web 
(Wolfson 1 90S). 

A definitive study of the virtual classroom environment, 
although a study of graduate students involving only one 
five-week summer course, may have relevance and meaning 
for undergraduate student virtual learning communities, 
particularly those focusing on older, employed students 
(Powers and Mitchell 199”). The graduate course was of- 
fered entirely oxer the Internet, using electronic mail, list- 
serv. chat rooms. Web pages, and soon. During synchro- 
nous chat room sessions, the instructor was definitely the 
“head of the class." and during asynchronous (listserx ) com- 
munication. the instructor was a learner in the learning com- 
munity as much as the students. The data collected included 
e-mail messages, listserv data records, transcripts of chat 
sessions, and an on-site end-of-coursc group interview that 
was videotaped for later analysis. The Internet does indeed 
lend itself to recording archival data. 

The authors found four factors to be significantly related 
to students' performance and reported perceptions of elec- 
tronic learning communities; ( 1 ) students’ support of each 
other; (2) interaction among students; ( \) interaction between 
students and faculty: and < f) time demands of the course. 

Based on the amount of rapport that developed among 
students, the amount of support students gave to one another. 
the 1 qualilv of interactions among students and the relation- 
ships that developed, and the amount and qualitv of student^’ 
learning engendered by the virtual learning community. Pow- 
ers and Mitchell concluded that the virtual classroom in this 
study had become a genuine learning community, despite the 
large distances separating even one throughout the course, 
and despite* students and instructors not having facc-to-lace 
contact. The authors concluded it is possible* to develop and 
maintain positive student-student and student-faculty interac- 



tions in a virtual classroom that may noi he possible in a reg- 
ular classroom (as students feel freer to share personal mat- 
ters). The results also suggest that the asynchronous tools can 
also he used to enrich dialogue and discussion in a class that 
meets in person. 

Instructional software designed for individual rather than 
group use poses a special challenge for \ irtual learning com- 
munities (Sullivan h) ( )-i). Software packages designed to de- 
velop. facilitate, and enhance collaborative learning w ithin 
learning communities are needed. 

Certain generalizations about virtual learning communities 
apply to the development and implementation of all student 
learning communities (Dudgeon 199S). Learning communities 
should he organized around specific themes or intellectual 
tasks, hut before faculty can create effective learning commu- 
nities. they must have themselves participated in such a learn- 
ing community. Faculty learning communities should he 
formed to train faculty in their new roles in creating and sus- 
taining student learning communities. Faculty need to change 
their focus from traditional teaching to the teacher serv ing as 
facilitator, manager, and coach of the “interactive environment" 
(llannahn and Savenye 1993). and an ideal vision about their 
future role (Kouzes and Posner 19.S") must he a driving force. 

Moreov er, the college or university should undertake a 
pilot project for the creation of a learning community, apply- 
ing a "humanness model” (Lippitt 1081) for bringing about 
change, before beginning implementation oi learning commu- 
nities on a broad scale. Faculty meeting together as a faculty 
learning community can explore instructors* responsibilities, 
students' responsibilities, and instructional models from the 
literature, among other topics, 'in an environment of trust, 
sharing, and collaboration Ithat will! empower teachers by 
giving them the technological tools for their new teacher 
roles, while building relationships with mentors and sponsors" 
(Dudgeon 1995. pp. Faculty should be charged with the 
dev elopment of a plan for creating and sustaining student 
learning communities, and thev should celebrate all the small 
successes thev- experience as a group throughout the process 
to keep up their energy and momentum. Participants should 
become mentors lor other faculty A key to success is devel- 
oping a belief among all participants that student learning 
lommumtics are important for maximum learning to occm 





and that "a dimale of trust, collaboration, sharing, and caring 
is essential to enable people to learn and grow" (p. 10). 

Other authors agree that the same factors important in 
establishing and maintaining effective site-based communities 
are important for establishing and maintaining on-line virtual 
learning communities (Groff 1996). K-mail is an important 
factor that gives students the opportunity to interact with and 
ask questions of faculty, whether the venue is a virtual com- 
munity or a site-based learning community (Freud 1996). 

Virtual learning communities of the future 

Cooperation among colleges and universities through the 
use of the Internet and computer technology such as video- 
conferencing — that is not limited by proximity of location — 
could create virtual learning communities that can lead to 
improved enrollment figures and expanded services to on- 
campus students at participating institutions. Significant im- 
provements in educational quality and economies of scale 
could be achieved through suc h cooperation, especially at 
diverse small colleges that emphasize personal attention and 
values as their special strengths. 

I 'sing the Internet and videoconferencing software and 
equipment could help create “virtual academic depart- 
ments." One- and two-person academic departments at small 
colleges leave faculty isolated in terms of day-io-dav colle- 
gial interaction, especially with regard to discipline-based 
program planning and evaluation. In addition, students have 
extremely limited direct exposure to. and one-on-one inter- 
action with, faculty in their major. This problem can be over 
come if academic departments at small colleges with dis- 
parate locations join together to form virtual academic 
departments comprising faculty from different schools ol 
thought within the discipline. 

All faculty in a virtual department would lx* involved 
through the Internet in several wavs: 




Using the 
Internet and 
videoconfer- 
encing 
software 
and equip- 
ment could 
help create 
“ virtual 
academic 
depart- 
ments. ” 



• Decisions about the creation <>l cooperative courses to be 
shared through the Internet: 

• Cooperative resenich of resources on the' Internet and 
elsewhere for such course’s: 

• The establishment of policies and procedures for the’ 
v irtual department: 
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• Ongoing advice and interaction with students of the vir- 
tual department, one on one or in groups: 

• Scheduled departmental meetings; 

• A mentor of chat sessions with all students majoring in 
the discipline at the participating institutions; 

• Cooperative faculty professional development, consulta- 
tion, and support over the Internet; and 

• Program planning, evaluation, and review for the \inual 
department. 

Current courses and programs at each of the colleges that 
are unavailable at the other participating colleges would 
suddenly become available to students at all participating 
schools. Some of these courses and programs could be mod- 
ified into attractive new versions to generate additional re\- 
enue for all participants. Kach participating college undoubt- 
edly know s distinctive courses and programs it would like to 
offer, but insufficient demand from students makes it infeasi- 
ble to justify offering them. Participating colleges could 
jointly create a cooperative \ersion of such courses and 
programs that would be made available to students at all 
participating institutions, as well as offered through the 
Internet to other students. 

All institutions participating in the virtual departments 
would recei\e significant benefits with regard to the recruit- 
ment of students, even if they w ere competing for many of 
the same students. Cooperative promotion, in addition to 
individual promotion, would lead to increased student en- 
rollments at all the participating institutions. Courses offered 
by a virtual department could even be made available to 
others in their homes or offices 

A virtual education community could also look like the 
one suggested by Bertrand * 19 ( JD. Communication of sub- 
ject matter between professor and learner tends not to be 
effective because the student culture is so disparate from 
lacultv and college institutional cultures. Thus, a generic 
common culture needs to be created so the exchange of 
information w ill not be hindered. A priority should be 
placed on creating an educational communication system 
based on a common culture, or a "virtual educational com- 
munity" (Bertrand IWP, Although not what he- had in mind, 
perhaps the* only hope* lor such a virtual commimitv is 
through the Internet. 




Increasingly, the international focus is on virtual universi- 
ties that emphasize distance learning, the latest in technol- 
ogy and curriculum, and older students. There were a total 
of 11 virtual universities in spring 199". each serving more 
than 100.000 students ( Daniel 199"). Those virtual unhersi- 
ties. none of w hich are located in the I'nited States, served a 
total group of 2.8 million students worldwide. The average 
annual expenditure per student for these virtual universities 
in 1 99“-98 was $3^0 — compared with $12.^00 per student 
for all l\S. colleges and universities (p. I t). With labor costs 
and other economic factors considered, however, the cost 
differential between virtual and traditional universities was 
more on the order of one to ten. The British. Open L’niver- 
siiy. the largest and most prominent virtual university in the 
world, ranks in the top 20 of all British universities in terms 
of learning qualitv and results tp. 1 3k 

Western Governors l/niversity (WGD. the first l\S. virtual 
university, had its Smart Catalog on line in 1998. t Midwestern 
and middle Atlantic states, and several foreign countries, are 
considering panic ipntion in WGl '.) Initially offering two asso- 
ciate degree programs, WGT is also serving as a clearing- 
house for on-line courses being offered by colleges and uni- 
versities in the IS participating states. Although it is not yet 
clear what form WGl‘ eventually will take, it is clear that 
learning communities will focus on competencies for learners 
tit will not offer credit for courses taken); cut across many 
state lines, and draw its courses from a large variety of insti- 
tutions.* The officially approved principles of good practice 
for electronically offered degree and certificate programs 
were designed to guide Weil's development and implemen- 
tation (Johnstone and Krauth 1999). These principles empha- 
size overcoming the isolation of students and incorporating 
student -faculty interaction as primary problems to address.-} 
Rather than be a pan o! WGl'. California chose to form its 
own California Virtual Iniversity .** which is not a true virtual 
universiiv because it will not offer degrees: it will serve onlv 
as an on-line clearinghouse for courses offered on the Inter- 
net bv Calilornia colleges and universities. The Southern Re- 
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gional Education Board piloted its Instate Southern Regional 
Electronic Campus* in spring 1998 and expected to list over 
1 .BOO eourses hy fall 1998. Arizona Learning Systems, a coop- 
erative effort of Arizona rural and urban community colleges, 
will "create a virtual branch campus of every communitv 
college district" in the state (Dailey and ftassler 199'. p. V). 

“Virtual campuses" and “virtual classrooms" (Tvvigg and 
Oblinger 199") are being implemented by colleges and uni- 
versities in almost every state. In Oklahoma, for example, 
institutions are participating in both WGl' and the Southern 
Regional Electronic Campus, and will participate in the elec- 
tronic campus being developed by the Oklahoma Stale Re- 
gents for Higher Education. Oklahoma community colleges 
will also participate in the Electronic Community College of 
Oklahoma, which is in the early stages of development. 

A comparison of virtual and traditional university educa- 
tional processes notes that: 

Your instructional system is driven by teaching rather 
than by learning: by the needs of professors rather than 
students. . . . The teacher communicates with students 
in a netivorh of classrooms in real time; it is a teacher- 
centered form of education. I nder the indiriduaf 

learning scenario, you ve created the classroom in 
thousands of homes, so it has to be a student-centered 
approach. You must figure out what constitutes an 
effective home learning environment for the student 
(Daniel 199". pp. I t-lS). 

Virtual universities use technology of various kinds to 
assist instructors to be more caring and effective in assisting 
students to learn, with "learning communities" being the kev 
to educational success: 

Virtual uni verities have a . . commitment to provid- 
ing a " seamless educational c ontinuum " for lifelong 
ietirners in a collaborative . caring environment . . . . 

The hey to acumipfishing the new vision of excellence 
and quality in meeting the needs of adult learners 
through alternative computer-based curriculum deliv- 
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eiy methodologies let'll he in creating and sustaining 

learning communities {Dudgeon 199S, pp. S-6). 

In Iowa, the Iowa Communications Network has seized 
as the basis for sharing courses among colleges and allow- 
ing high school students to take coliege-level courses at 
their local school via a full-resolution, audiovisual fiber-optic 
network. Kirkwood Community College. Iowa Central 
Community College, and others have extensive distance 
education offerings available on the Web that have student 
learning communities as one of their core values. Moreover. 
Kirkwood has taken the lead in joining with seven other 
leading distance learning community colleges across the 
nation (in Arizona. California. Florida, Ohio, and Texas) to 
form the Community College Distance Learning Network 
(blumenstyk 199<S), which jointly advertised, in ISA ‘today. 
big-city newspapers, and featured spots on Yahoo! and other 
Internet sites, the axailability of S00 courses through the 
Internet in fall 199<S. 

Students and professors in a virtual learning community 
may never meet in person, because such a learning commu- 
nity may have members across a wide geographical area. 
Indeed, virtual learning communities may have global partic- 
ipants. Scientists in particular fields, for example, might par- 
ticipate in worldwide networks, sharing newly discovered 
information and conducting ongoing discussions with one 
another over the Internet. 

The emergence of Internet II should be monitored for 
possible implications for virtual student learning communi- 
ties. Along w ith new technologies and innovations related to 
compressed video and satellite transmission, these innova- 
tions have major implications for creating distinctive kinds of 
learning communities. Principles and procedures for creating 
and sustaining virtual learning communities are not only 
emerging, but also being refined. (See Groff 1990 for an in- 
depth conceptual discussion of establishing and sustaining 
on-line communities and their implications for higher educa- 
tion. and Freud 199b for a description of the implications of 
the virtual communitx for community colleges.) 

Concluding Remarks 

Too often men* lip ser\ue is paid to the concept ol commit 
nilv in higher education whether one is dealing wilh leam 




ing organizations. faculty learning communities, or student 
learning communities — which means the powerful potential 
of this concept goes unrealized. The result is that what a 
college or university calls a “learning community" often may 
not be a true learning community. Colleges and universities 
need to realize that creative new intentional approaches to 
[earning communities are being developed that can greatly 
improve college students' learning. An anonymous reviewer 
of this report noted that 'building communities as described 
in this writing, especially communities of learners, sets the 
ambience for life-giving and uplifting experiences necessary 
to advance an individual and a whole society. A serious 
study of this manuscript mav even lead to a linking of net- 
works of societies into a new . yet undiscovered [and! un- 
mastered connection." 

Colleges and universities need to become committed to 
selecting the model(s) best for their students and their situa- 
tion. and learn how to implement it for optimum effective- 
ness. Cross-fertilization among two or more quite different 
learning communities provides a rich opportunity for en- 
hancing learning through group activities. Only w hen a col- 
lege or university is a true learning organization and con- 
tains true faculty learning communities can it expect to 
create faculty learning communities and student learning 
communities that will optimize students’ learning and create 
other positive outcomes. 

We have far to go in the development of optimal learning 
communities of all three basic types, but the powerful po- 
tential is clear if we commit ourselves to honest examina- 
tion. This powerful potential is true even for the emerging 
concept of virtual learning communities, but good planning 
and assessment must play kev roles in their development. 
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